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: Lapy Principat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
3 Visrrine Minister. 
THE REV. R, MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. 
Paoressors. 
The Rey. R. Maron, M.A. 
ry The Rev. Prof. Curistmas, M.A., 
“Scien and a ‘The Rev. H. A. Dixons, M . 
noe . The Rev. F. F. ae a M. 
J.J. Bartox, Esq., M.A Ph. 
ate: Mons. Tovarrer. 
ditto.. Signor Bracar. 
t ditto: Herr Mast. 
usic (Piano) .........+++ Af we Hotes, Es: 
i B. Cuarrerton, 
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° * Saas F. Lasracug. 
Hours of Athieihenns, from Nine till Four. 


| This Establishment is intended to su 
ighbourhood by Parents desirous of 
e advantages of a sound and 


















onal a, want long felt in this 
taining for their Daughters 
,at a mode- 


expense. 
The course of tems! includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- 
ar,Com and Li coratens , Physical and Political Geography, 
istory ( a and M ra ral History and Philosophy, 
‘iementary and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, 
nd Italian languages. 
e us Classes are under the direction of able and eminent 
ofessors. The Fee is 2/. 2s. per , each Class. 
Individual Instruction in Instrumental Music, 51. 5s., and 31. 3s. 
Term. § ie Sle 5s., 41. 48., and 31. 3s. per Term ; Dancing 
d Galisthenics, 41 ‘ and 2. 23.; Drawing and Painting, i in 
ous styles, for sivenian Pupils, 32. 3s. pe: 
_, 4 Class under the direction of Mrs. nsaomaas 2 and the resident 
overnesses is open for Junior bea 
Above - years of age . ‘6 guineas per Term. 
Under 1 pe 
A limited mii of Resident Pupils bi Behe 
Above 12 years of age ........ 60 guineas per annum. 
Under 12 ” 50 
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These fees include all ssiti of English, French, and Music, 
by the resident Governesses. 


Laundress...., 
Seat at chure 


Use of Piano... 
Singing is tought by Signor and \1 Madame F. Lasracne; Dancing 
Madame M Javisand W. A. a Esq. ; Draw- 

by Lg Van ¥ by lode Riding by Mr. Brackman. 

at 100 guineas per annum, 

tras and lessons from all the Pro- 

3 ogg the st of Signor and Madame ol. J.B. 

Chatte! lame Michau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 
meee by. either of — might, however, be substituted for those 


of W. i. Holmes, 
Cc ex of lectures (usually illustrated) are delivered on Scientific, 
— ——, and Historical subjects, in each Term, by eminent 
at vA er arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 
egulated home, the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
- and it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal to see that the 


well- 
: relasons instruction, and the various branches of study compre- 
hendedin a a complete course of female education, are earnestly and 


ee mm ye A > 
requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets 


Exrras, 

.».. 6 guineas per annum. 
’ ” 
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Each y Lady is ‘is 
and towsies silver forks a _— for her own use ; which will be 


retu: vg leaving yk 

The year is divided in to Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter,and 
Michaelmas. Lent Term rm begins January 21st, and ends April 20th. 
Easter Term beans April 21s d_ends my 3ist. Michaelmas 
Term begins October Ist, fg ends December 21st. 

The Vacations are from the end bef «Bod the 36th of September; 
from the 2ist of December to the 2Ist of — and from the day 
before Good hes yd to the end of Easter wee 

Fees to be paid each Term in eirenen, om a 3 notice of one Term to 
be given previously to removal. No reduction made for occasional 
absence. References exchanged. 
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February Mth. 
The Rev. Prof. Curisrmas, M.A., F.R.S.—Theories of Light and 
Colours, with Experiments. 


Fe bruary 
W. T. Inirr, Esq.. M.D.—The Books Se Nature— The Seasons— 
what they show, and what they teach. 


The Rev. Prof. C hog 'd is Theories of Comb’ 
tion, with . 4 9 gg otheg E. »— Lheories 0 ombus- 
March 13th. 

Faxp, Annotp, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles V. and his Time. 


March 27th. 
Fd H. C. Hemsrixnn, M.A.—The Tendencies of Modern 


Bl PaTStses 5 


” The Lectures will commence precisely at Eight r.st. 











The following LECTURES will be delivered during the present | 
(Lent) Term, 1860: — 





DAY EN ‘DISH SOCIETY.—The Thirteenth |THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” New 

nniversary Meeting of this Society will be held on Thursday | ° . 17, 

| the ist of March, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, in the Hooms of the Series, commencing January 6, 1860. This 
Chemical Society, Burlington House. The thirteenth volume of | 


Guetin's Haxp-s00x or Curmutay is now ready for distribution | Periodic al, established in the 4 year 1816, has be- 
to the Members, ang Cad be obtained of the Society’s Agent, Mr. | 


Harrison, 89, Pall ¥ come the property of a body who 

T. REDWOOD, Secretary. | a of . y of pantinins : ps 

| purpose devoting a considerable capital to its 

RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The | enlargement and improvement. Arrangements 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 

ORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is open daily from Ten till Five. | have been made with some of the most eminent 

| writers in the country to secure their services in 


Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 
_GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

OCIETY OF “ARTS EXHIBITION OF | | the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
\.) INVENTIONS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition of recent | Departments 
Inventions will be opened at the House of the Society of Arts,John | 3 c : 
Street, Adelphi, London, on Monday the 9th of April, 1860. It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
| be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 





he days ‘or receiving ‘articles (which must forwarded to the 
j 


Society's House carriage paid) are Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, the 22nd, 23rd,and 24th of March, but no article can be received 

| proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 


unless space ‘as been previously allotted, for which application 
should be rol a to the Secretary without delay. No charge is made 
for space. B 
y 0 
P. Tie NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
House, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. a . 4 : 
ebruary, 1860. New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 
with as little delay as possible; and every effort 
will be made to render this oldest of our Literary 
| Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
| 
| of the Public. 


} 

——— ——___—_—_—_——— | 

HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION— 
| : — 
Every week, a portion of the “ Gazette” will 


aan 


The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of London is now open Daily, at the Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, also in the Evening from 7 to 10, except on Saturdays. 


R. EDWARD PICK, (late Lecturer in the 
Universities of Rds = Leipeis, Beidetborsh and Paris.) 

will Sere in aid of the funds of THE LADIES SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION, his first Ahn) Fen in London, a his new 
and aoa method of Strengthening the Mental Faculties ia 





a the acquirement of Knowledge, on Wednesda: 
ruary 29, at Three o'clock, at 8, Kensington Palace Gardens;W.the | be devoted to book buyers and book readers, and 
residence of Russert Guaney, Esq. | * - Se : sas <r 
Tickets $s. each, may be obtained from the Lady Patronespes; | all the chief Literary productions of the week 
the following Ladies of the Committ 


will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
be seeking for information of this kind. It is 
not intended that these slight Notices shall pre- 
clude subsequent and longer Reviews, All im- 
portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
from time to time before the reader. 
Arrangements have been made with 
respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vienna; and 
nothing of interest in the Literary and Artistic 
circles in those cities will remain without notice, 
From the first week in January, 1860, the 
“ Titerary Gazette” has been permanently en- 
larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 
up will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
volumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 
Subscribers of one pound, paid in advance, 
will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,’ post 
free, from the office, ef one year from the time 


The Hon. Mrs. William F. chiadee. Sst: st., May fait, Ww. 

Mrs. Craufurd, 12, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 

Mrs. Russell Gurney, 8, Kensington- palace-gardens, W. 

Mrs. W Hargreaves, 31, Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

Mrs. Ernest Hart, 69, Wimpole-street, Cavendish-square, W. 

Miss F. Holland, 61, Dakley- -square, N.W. 

Miss Fiarriet Raikes, 22, Curzon-street, Mayfair, V 

Mrs. Hensleigh W: edgewood, 17, Ganbiclendtekrase, Regent's: 
park, N.W 

wn t the Association’ Bees.) 14, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 

Messrs. sn aad "s, 187, Piceadilly ; and Messrs. Booth's, 
a, Regent-stree 


| 
| 
| 


‘or- 


O THE PROVINCIAL PRESS. A young 
LITBRARY GENTLEMAN, one of —— staff of a FIRST- 
CLASS Metropolitan Journal, would be happy to furnish Re- 
views, or a weekly letter touching on matters political (if neces- 
sary), Masery Semee’, 
talk, on the usual term 


Address, L. M., Everett's Office, Bouverie Street, Flect Street. 


GOVERNESS. - 
YOUNG LADY wishes to meet with a 
SITUATION as GOVERNESS, anywhere out of London. 
She teaches French, Geruran, Italian, Spanish, Music, Terms, not 
— Sixty Guineas a-year. Address, the Office of the Literary 
azette, 


musical, and general metropolitan table- 





N OLD ESTABLISHED R- RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLING and STATIONERY BUSINESS, of a first-class 





connexion and known ee on the coas Sussex, to be Pa 

now DISPOSED. OF by PRIVATE TREATY, the proprietor | of subscription. Post Office Orders may be 

bin for a : would continue be intend by | J fi LW.d Hi Leni 

time ¢ business premisesare very extensive,andan | dawn we favour of J. . Jones, and made pay- 
Sat itlibiecheuneleaiene hed. Such an op m won Y of , Poy 


exce! rtunity for suc- 
ceeding at — to a valuable business, now in full trade, seldom 
occu rrangement for a limited rtnership, and to pur- 
chase in pied oy might be m: tters may be addressed to 
Messrs. WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


able at the Money Order Office in Fleet Street. 
Offices : 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 











To Connoisseurs of the Fine Arts, Auctioneers, or others, 
—- asuite of elegant and commédious Premises, 
Liverpool. 

O BE LET, the newly-erected PICTURE 


| Sv W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
| . HOU! SES, 66 and_67, CORNHILE,, E.C,.OUTFITS for 
riggs India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, 


verpool, design Jadets, Mid en, and Civilians; clothing for entlemen’s 
ta oe se Meee Leal pore, Li ha Cunningh: #3 ana | a use, —_ ey ae Military uniforms and civilian dress of 
—ie Sry oy et the _, Exhibition-roomein Liy rehi- | the best material and workmanship; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c. ; 
consist of 0 of one Jan and ladies’ outfits ; furniture for cam ‘and colonial 


elegant ——. Haniet oe - magnificent j 
; anda 


smaller 
hted by s longitudinal rsket light oon the small | 
lig! y, bn Square, with easy 


p, barrack, cabin, 
use, embracing every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, 
portmanteaus, «c., suited to all climates. 


ilass 
emailer’ r Galery 
"us Manathatory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. Dockyards), Wool- 
wich. 


rooms, havi pk e ) aes entrance from Clay’ 
access, by a spaci staircase. 


a 





The att “of C of the Fine Arts, and of Auc- 
tioneers, is especially omncined to the above Premises, which are 
now realy for immediate occupation. 

For further peptediars apply to Mr. Jas. Cvrupert, Clayton 


RL RL ADMINISTRATORS, 
4 WIDpDows AND oa phere bs apt Accounts to 








Liverpool. } or Valuations for Probate x Lan yy made, may save 
paces pane by time and od Val on applicatio wy BRAD BERRY 
and Co., Licensed a for Administration, &c., 3, Dean’s Court, 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, ey ay & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
OeIAROF MER, BEALE, & 00's. — For Sal 
5 OMA . & CO's. —For Sale or 
Pag, age New and Second-hand, warranted. — 201, 
Regent Street. 


iN 8. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 
sctiption, CRAM R, BEALE, & CO. are ‘also Chief Agents for 
Alexandre’s New Patent, 201, Regent St t 


Doctors’ Commons, E 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 

is superior to Seseue or othe artiche of Metal that corrode, «c. 
No invalid should ithout th ‘own and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others | Ae agencies, may apply to 


R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 


Mo. 1 (Marca) conrarns:— 


1. [Aterptare and Life. 

2. Russia and the West of Europe. 
3. Indian Finance. 

4 ristmas le 

5. ‘The Homeless Poor. 

$ Henry Haliam. 

. The * Wanderer.” 

3: Parliament and the Bowie. 

9. Parliamentary Debates 
10. Books on our Table. 


No. 2 (Aprit) conrarns:— 


Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon History. 
Christianity in poate. 


Whigs and Tori 
Realistic e Novelists: George Eliot and Anthony Trollope. 


sree Life ot a Russian Nobleman. 
pony as an Element of Culture. 

The Italian Question. 

9. The Session. 


1. 
2, 
3. 
4 
5. Mill on 
6. 
7. P 
8. 


—_—o—— 
No. 3 (May) conrarns:— 


1. The late Rev F. W. Roberta 

2, Women—Neither Nice nor W 
3. The Resources of India and ‘te Colonisation. 
‘the owe wb of Fabulous Ages. 

:: fiicheles on a Sa 

6. French Dramatists an Regt Adapters. 

7. The Last of the Mogu 

8. How Shall we Vote - 


Session 
10. Books on Our Table. 


No. 4 (Sure) contains:— 
1, Man and His Dwelling Place. 
2. A Reviewer's Parcel. 
3. The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 
4. Austrians and Siavonians. 
5. ndia.—Colonisation, Part II. 
6. The Royal Academy and the Water-Colour Exhibitions. 
a night's History of Engl: 


, an 
(so in Italy—A National and ‘Traditional Policy. 


ks on Our Table. 


_ 5 (Juxy) conrams:— 


- Modern Div. 
. What Will Tie I Do With It? 
ie ets Pare of ¢ of Gharles Fox. 


pths. 
Sone Netarat and Artificial. 
8. Louis is Napol leon—Prince and Emperor. 
9. The Session. 
—— wa 


No. 6 (Aveusr) contamns:— 
Letters and Sockety in France. 
: eee a At ine T: li 
ne san ne 
~A ‘Batok of New B: eons, pis 
r. Gladstone. 
. Td iylls of the King. 
. Thi he poaen Season. 
. The Ses: 


eyes ene 


—0— 


No. 7. (Sepremsen) conrains:— 
» pd Wants Siesny, 
eumann's British Empire in Asia. 

3. The Shakespeare Controversy. 
4. £ AGue Ly ye _ age 

ie Secret Literature of Russi: 
4 Civilised America. = 
7. Mr. acter and 4 Tia. 

yste: 


8. The 
9. The olen. 
—_—o—~ 
1. Riflea prt. 8 (OcropeRr) contains :— 
2. Idealistic Nove! 


5 Liserature of the ‘Tadian Rebellion. 
> Arperices Numismatics. 
Maced hg ee — II. 


.. 
&: Mure ley, Pace F <=. 7g Biographers. 
+ Growing our own Silk 
a 
No. 9 (Novemsezr) contarns:— 
of 






-ePreer 


Use and their Abuse. 
Oe 
No. 10 ae) CONTAINS:— 





in France. 
Touchin ons a the oon of "Them.—Part Tt. 
German Sermons mc 
"Great and Criticivn 


No. 1) (anvary, 1860) conratns :-— 
1. The National M —_ 
- The Right Hon. ‘Gene yd “, 


ae R, — Schimmelpenninck on the Principles of 


| 


4. Sir verard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely 


8. Richard Brinsle y, Sherid 
5 Dundonald’s Autoblograph 
S) 


Stine. of the Shipping = OR and its Proposed 
8. Political Reveries. 
London: Wa. H. Atten & Co., ¢; 
Street, E.C. Leadenhall 





| 
| 
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"THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 3. (for MARCH), 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


CoNTENTs : 


1. A Few Worps on Juntus AND MACAULAY. 

2. Witrtam Hocartu: Parner, ENGRAVER, AND 
PuiLtosorHer. Essays on the Man, the Work, 
and the Time. 2.—Mr, Gamble’s Apprentice. 
(With an Illustration.) 

3. MABEL. 


4, Srupres 1s ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chapter II[.—A garden wall, and its traces of past | 


life—Not a breath perishes—A bit of dry moss 


and its inhabitants —The “ Wheel-bearers” — | 


Resuscitation of Rotifers : drowned into life — 
Current belief that animals can be revived after | 
complete desiccation — Experiments contradict- | 
the belief —Spallanzani’s testimony — Value 
jf biology as a means of culture— Classification 
bee age the five great types — Criticism ¥ 
vier's arrangement, 


Chapter VII.—Sunday Morning. 
»  VIIL—Gatherum Castle. 
re IX.—The Vicar’s Return. 
6. Sir JosHvua AND HoLsEtn. 
7. Tur CHANGELING. 


8, Loven THE WIDOWER. 
Chapter III.—Jn which I play the Spy. (With 
an Illustration.) 


9, Tun Nationa, GALLERY Dirricurty SOLVED. 
10. A Winter WEDDING-PARTY IN THE WILDs, 
11. Srupent Lire 1n ScorLANp. 


| 5, Framiey PARSONAGE. 


12. RounpABoUT PAPERS — 


No. 11.—On Two Children in Black. 


*,* Communications to the Editor should be addressed to ns care of Messrs. SmitH, Evper & Co., 65, Corn- 


hill, and not to the Editor’s private residence. 
contributions, 


The Editor cannot be responsible for the return of rejected 


London: Smita, Exper & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





M4 


I, 


VI. THE REVIVALS OF 1859. By the Rev. J. Lu. 
AVIRS. 
Vil. A CHAPTER OF MODERN KNIGHT-ERRAN- 
TRY. By Pency Gres. 
Vii, emery MUSIC AND BRITISH MUSICAL 
Ix. MY CHILD-PASSENGER, By Rosrrt Parton. 
X. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LAUGHTER. By Her- 
BERT Spencer, 
XI. SELF-HELP. i 
XII. M. DE LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ CANAL. By 


Price One Shilling. 
CMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. V., for March, 1860. 


CONTENTS. 
TOM BROWN AT | alae By the Author of | 


“Tom Brown's School Days.’ 
Chap. 12. THE. CAST AIN’ a porns. 
Chap. 13. THE FIRST BUM 


. THE GRENVIELES: GOVERNMENT BY FAMI- 


LIES. By G. 8. Venasres. 


. ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By Hersert Conermer. 


GOETHE AND FREDERIKA. 


. age. | “IDEA” OF NATIONALITY: SAVOY. By 


UDLOW. 


the Rev. J. W. Braneszer. 


| seeeetiieas and Co.  Compeiden: and 23, Henrietta Street, Covent 


rden, London. 


Sold by all Booksellers, passa and at the Railway Stations. 


(BEXTL ENS MISCELLANY. | 





Price Half-a-Crown, 
Contents for Marcu. No. CCLXXIX. 


| OVINGDEAN GRANGE, A TALE OF THE SOUTH 
DOWNS. 


I 
Ill. 


Iv. 
Vv. 


Vi. 
VIL. 


vir. 
TX. 


x. 
XI. 


By W. Harrison Arnsworra, Ese. 


Parr rae Firrn. 


OUTREMANCHE CORRESPONDENCE NO, IT. 
GURNEY Trine. By TWO FORTUNES. A TALE OF 
ps, F xe Dupiry Cosrerro. Chaps. XX VII. 


A STORY OF oF TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


. LEARNING ON THE TRAMP. 


FOOTSTEPS. By Frepericx Enocn, 
BLUE AND YELLOW ; OR, HOW MY BROTHER 
FITZ SToD FOR CANTITBOROUGH. By Ovina. 
A VACATION TOUR IN SPAIN. 
THE STORY OF FRANCESCO 
THE STORY OF SCO NOVELLO DA 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS ON MOUNT ETNA. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH BEAUTIES. By N:- 
cHotas Mrenent. 


London : Ricaanp Benti xy, New Burlington Street. 





HE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW, for Marcu, 


price 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN LONDON. 
THE ULSTER REVIVALS. By L. J.T. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


1, 
2. 
3. ODD DAYS IN HYDE PARK. By Dr. Donan, F.S.A. 
4. 
5, 


SIR re as DAUGHTER ; 


AIRLY PLAYED 
ALSELY WON. Part ITI. By Joux Corvy 
JEAFPRESON. 


6. COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND DIPLOMATIC TA- 


7, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
8. THE SESSION. 


London : Wa, H, Arran and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 


| 


| 





(ORI NEW. Dak a: od MAGA. 
INE. 


Edited by W. Harrison Arysworra, Esq. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH. No. CCCCLXXI. 
I. COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REFORM IN 
FRANCE. 


BY THE AUT ECS OF “ ASH- 

LEY.” Part the Third. Chap. I. eee 
AT HOME.—Chap. If. MR. ‘aes ows 

Chap. ItI. THE ATS AT THE WIN 

TIIl. EPICTETUS. By Sie Narsanret. 

IV. THE FATAL CHAIN. 

. SYMOND'S DIARY. 

VI. WORDSWOR(H AT RYDAL. By W. Caanues Kent. 

Vil. apne SOLUTION OF THE RELIGIOUS QUES- 


VIIr. A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. By a Pavysicran. 
IX. A POET'S WIFE. 
X. FRANCE AND ITALY. 
Cuapman and Haxt, 193, Piceadilly. 
*#* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


II. EAST LYNNE. 


4 





OXFORD. 


S EE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF OXFORD 
LIFE in the Church of England Monthly Review. 





((HURCH OF ENGLAND MONTHLY 
REVIEW for February. 
I. LORD MACAULAY. 
Il. PRACTICAL PREACHING. 
Ill, ISAAC TAYLOR. 
IV. DE BURGH ON THE PSALMS. 
V. SOCIAL ASPECTS OF OXFORD. 
VI. RENEE, DUCHESS OF FERRARA. 
VII. BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
Beut and Daxpy, Fleet Street. 


feAsee’s MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1860, 


2s. 6d., contains 

SEVENTEEN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. From oe 1822, Commu- 
nicated, with Notes, by T. L. Pracoce. 

CONCERNING THE woapise. OFr LIFE, AND HOW TO 
MEET THEM. By A. K.H.B 

HOLMBY HOUSE. By ° J. Wuvre Mexvute. Conclusion. 

FEMALE LABOUR. 

In. phere INTENTIONS TESTED BY HIS 

THE LITERARY SUBURB OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Chapter III. 

MADAME RECAMIER. 

THE WINE QUESTION REVIEWED. 

WHEAT AND TARES. A Tale. Part ITI. 

THE BUDGET. By Professor Leone Levi. 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL 


Will compete the zm Part of a New Work, entitled “ GRYLL 
KANGE,” by the Author of * Headlong Hall.” 


fp : 8 W. Panxer and Sox, West Strand. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS- 
Now ready, vols. I. and IT. in 8vo. price 11. each, cloth, 
PEECHES of the MANAGERS and COUN- 


“EL in, the Trial of WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by 
7 ceper of the MSS. in the British Museum. 


A. itish 
Printed Stati d published by authority 
Fined ori wsuaionery Ofenyand ublinhed shor 
pleted in four volumes. 
London ; Lonoman, Green, Lonoman, and Ropsrrs. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i: See 
I. 
THE SEASON TICKET. Post 8vo. 


{On Monday. 


It. 

HUNGARY, from 1848 to 1860. By 
M. Szemers, late Minister of the Interior, and | 
President of the Council of Ministers in Hungary. 
Post 8vo. 6s. [ Published this day. 

iI. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Anthony 
Troitiopr. Author of “ Barchester Towers.” A 
new edition in cloth boards Half-a-Crown, and 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a Qome 


HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY IV., 


King of France and Navarre. From pymerous Original Sources. 
By Miss FREER, Author of “The Liv t Marguerite 
a’Angouléme,” “ Elizabeth de Valois,” fewy Ill.,” &c. 2 
vols. Portraits, 2ls. bound. 
“ The public will thank Miss Freer most heartily for these de- 
lightful volumes. In her particular line, she is the best historian 
ot ber day.”"—Chronicle. 


|TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA, with | 


cloth Four Shillings, forming vol. 2 of “ Bentley's 


Standard Novels.” [ Published this day. 

Iv. 

LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 
from Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor. 
By Dr. Doran. Post 8vo., with an Illustration, 


10s, 6d. [ Published this day. 
Vv. 
THE AMERICAN PASTOR IN EUROPE. 


By the Rey. Dr. Cross, edited with Introduction 





and Notes by the Rey. Dr. Cummine. Crown 8vo° | 


7s. 6d, 
VI. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. A new and cheaper | 


Edition. 2 vols. with all the Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech, 15s. [Wow ready. 
The twenty-fourth thousand of the 5s. edition is 
now ready. 
vil. 

THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION; an En- 
quiry into the Genuineness of the MS. Corrections 
in Mr, J. Payne Collier’s “ Annotated Shakspere,” 
folio, 1632, and of certain Shaksperian documents 
likewise published by Mr. Collier. By N. E. S. A. 
Hamixton. Quarto, with fac similies, 6s. 

{Now ready. 
Vu. 

3,000. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. By the Eart or Dunponaup. Vol. 
1, 8vo. 14s. (Vol. 2, concluding the work will be 
published in May.) 


[ Published this day. | 


| 








IX. 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF | 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. Edited 
by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 30s, [ Now ready. 


x. 

SAY AND SEAL. By the Author of 
“The Wide Wide World.” Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 5s. Cheap Popular 
Edition Half-a-Crown. [Just ready, 





PERIODICALS FOR MARCH. 
1. Walpole’s Entire Correspondence, edi- 


ted by Peter Cunningham, and now first Chrono- 
logically Arranged. Part 1. (to be completed in 
Eighteen Monthly Parts) 8vo. with three ex- 
quisite Portraits, 5s. 


2. Marsden’s Dictionary of Christian 
Churches and Sects, from the Earliest Ages of 


Christianity. Part 1. (Complete in Twelve Shil- 
ling Parts.) 8vo. One Shilling. 

3. Tales from Bentley. Part IX. Price 6d. 
and Vol. 3, price 1s. 6d. 


4. Thiers’ History of the Great French 
Revolution. Part XVIII. Crown 8vo. . With an 


Illustration, 6d. (to be completed in Forty Six- 
penny parts. ) 


London: Ricnarp Bentizy, New Burlington Street. 


oe) Heprefive of a Residence in MOZAMB IQUE. By LYONS 
M‘LEOD, Esq., F.R.G.S., etc., late British Consul at Mozam- 
Sn 2 vols. with Map and Lilustrations. 

“ Mr, M'Leod’s volumes contain chapters for ail readers — racy 
narrative, abundance of incident, compendious history, important 
matter-of-fact statistics, and maney page which will be perused 
| with pleasure by the naturalist e commend the taleof hisexpe- 
riences to all who love healthy reading.” —A theneeum. 

“ Mr. M'Leod’s work furnishes information concerning the com- 
mercial capabilities, not only of the Portuguese settlements, but 
also of the Cupe and Natal, together with particulars concerning 
Mauritius, fe year y and the ore ae” It likewise gives a 
peouliee beaeen into which operate 

n the Portuguese \gutnattlies in “relation to the slave trade.” 

Limes . 





| A REVIEW of the CRIMEAN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. JOHN ADYE, C.B., late Assistant Adjutant 
General, Royal Artillery. 8vo. with’ Maps and Plans, 7s. 6c. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


for 1860. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and | 


R.H. the Prinee Consort ; and corrected throughout by the 


Nobility, 29th Edition, | vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms — | 


fully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
most useful publication.’ ’— Times. 


“ The standard work on the subject.”"— Gentleman's Magazine. 


PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE and 
CHARACTER. By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols 
with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ This book should be in the library of every gentleman. It 
forms acomplete treatise on sporting in every yee of the world, 
and is full of pleasant gossip and anecdote."’"— Herald. 


|A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of‘: John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, revised, with a Preiace, price 5s. bound. Forming the 9th 
Volume of Huasr & Buackerr’s Staypano Lisrary or 
Cueap Epirtons or Poputan Mopenn Works. 


Volumes also published in this Series, 53. each. 
Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and the Cross. 
Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
A Woman's Thoughts about Women. 
Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances. 


Cardinal Wiseman’s Recollections of 
the Popes. 


oa 


> Or Lo 


ao ss 





THE NEW NOVELS: 
The MAN of the PEOPLE. By William 


HOWITT. 3vols. (This day. 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of “ The Gambler's Wife,” &¢. 3 vols. 
“ This novel will be a favourite —. = powerful deseriptions 
and clever illustrations of character." —S 


= ewe, oe Maitland,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“* Lucy mn.’ is a piece of home painting, very nicely touched. 
The interest is ee but The p re painted, 
not in black and white, but in flesh colour, as human ha should 





e con * Lucy Groten MM great improvement on the 
author's ae Pacis "_ Atheneer 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LADY, By 


the Author of “ Tue Tange Parus.” 2 vols. [On Friday next. 


LETHELIER. By E. HENEAGE DER- 


ING, Esq. 2 vols. 

“ This is one of the most original and distinctive novels we have 
read for many a day. The polite life of London, Paris, and Rome 
is admirably portrayed in a succession of domestic and society scenes, 
brilliant in colour, and full of artistic effect.” — Post. 


THE WOOD-RANGERS. By Captain 


MARE.) 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
“©The Wood-Rangers’ has the undoubted Mayne Reid stamp. 


success .”"—Hera 
SEVEN YEARS. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of ** Narmauie.” 3 vols. 
“One of the best stories of the kind we ever read. As a work 





of Art it is most skilfully goatrived, and as a work of interest it 
is most fascinating.” —A thenceum 


It isa | 


LUCY CROFTON. By the Author of 


MAYNE REID. (From the French of LOUIS DE BELLE- | 


It will please all readers, and contains all the elements of sgrent | 
ld. 








ls, sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By Evwarp Farr, F.S,A., with the Portraits of the 70 Monarchs 
and Chronological ‘Table, same price and approved styie as the fol- 
lowing Histories. 


—0-—- 


i EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index and 
Questions at end of each chapter. y Epwarpv Faas, F.S.A. 
bbe a of many popular School Books. Price 1s. sewed; or 1s. 6d. 
clu 


Nearly Ready. 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF GREECE; 


by Epwaap Fann, F.S.A,, with Map, Chronological Table, Index, 
and Questions for ‘Examination at end of each chapter. ls. sewed, 
or Is, 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY; 
by Miss Coaner and Eowarp Fana,F.S.A. With two Maps: — 
Palestine in the time of Our Saviour, and Wandering of the 
Children of Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With 
ae & for Examination, and Chronological =m, as Rome, 
8. and Is, 60 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND; by Miss Conwen. With Map, new and improved 
emition. with ape at end of each chapter for Examination. 

8. sewed; or ls, 6d. clot 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 


Thirteen in Series, commencing at the Earliest Period, and 
continued down to the Present ‘Time. In addition to their general 
truthfulness as records of public National Events, they are inter- 

| spersed with faithful Descriptions of the Manners, the Domestic 
iabits, and Condition of the People, in different epochs of their 
History. 


** Miss Corner has, ina manner most clear, succinct, and truthful, 
narrated the great events of the Histories of France, Spain and 
Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Den- 
| mark and Sweden, Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Po- 
land and Russia, Holland and Belgium, and other countries ; ‘they 
| are really of great worth, and might be read with advantag e by 
| multitudes. f parents as well aschildren; the language is so simple 

that children must comprehend it, but withal,so free trom childish 
| insipidity, that an adu:t may read with pleasure. Atheneum. 


| . CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
| WALES, 4s. 6d. bound. 50th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
| gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


the same approved style as her “ Rome.’ 
Map and Chronological Table, and Index. 





After 
With Questions. 3s. 
15th Thousand 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
Accepted English and Foreign Authorities—Dr. Arnold, Niebuhr, 
acpherson, Smith, &c. With Questions, 3s.6d. Map 
of the Empire, hronological ‘lable, and Index. 17th Thousand. 

his is a truly faithful and useful work well adapted for youth, 
whether at school or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
been consulted, and tne substance of the discoveries and comments 
irecly adomene in this careful account of the Roman people.” — 
eraid. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. 10th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological ‘Pable, and 
Index. With Questions, 3«. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
2s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 12th 
Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d., 
| bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 19th Thou- 
sand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


“These meritorious works are written in a very easy and agreeabie 
style, perfectly adapted to the eapacitige of the young persons for 
whom they are intended.” —Tim 





—0— 


NEWMAN (W.) COMPANION TO ALL 
GRAMMARS for the Use ofevery Child. Royal 18mo. Is. Fully 
Illustrated, entitled ‘ Rounp Games and Exeacises of Grammar,” 
and fully proves that the Elements of Grammar can be made very 
amusing. 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Elements 
of Grammar explained and made a pleasant Pastime. By Miss 
| Corner. 16th Edition improved, with Illustrations, ls., sewed; or 
| 1s. 6d. cloth. 


PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE ONES ; a new Home First Book or Primer, em- 
bellished with a Picture on every page, from designs by Harvey 
and others. 1s, boards. 


A POETICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 
written more especiall Se assist the memory in the dates iad 


length of reigns of our Sovereigns since the Conquest. Lllust: ated 
with pot rele of all the Kings of England. 18mo. price ls. sewed. 


DEAN’S SIXPENNY COLOURED 
HABETS, and First Books for Children, about 
gta Ed 8vo. For } list, see their Trade Catalogue, 


page 18. 


DEAN’S SHILLING COLOURED CLOTH 
UNTEARABLE BOOK, and First Books for Children. Dszay 
and Sow publish about 78 sorts. 


{ PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 

IN GEOGRAPHY; by Miss Sareranr. A Companion to“ Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar.” ls. sewed ; or ls. 6d. cloth. 

“ We are not acquainted with any elementary book of the sort 
#0 lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile capacity.’ 

Evangelical Magazine. 





A List of Dean ann Son’s Educational Publications post-free 
upon application. 





London: Dean & Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, Printers, 
Book and Print Publishers. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & 00.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ao 


THE LIFE OF EDMOND MALONE. 


(Editor of Shakspvare); with Selections from his MS. 
Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior, Author of the “ Life of 
Edmund Burke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” Demy | 
8vo. with Portrait. (Jest ready. 








— 


A MAN'S HEART: A POEM. By Dr. | 


Cyartes Mackay, Author of “Life and Liberty in 
America.” Feap. 8vo. (Just ready. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. 
; By Wiiitam Lucas Saraant, Author of “Social Innovators 
and their Schemes.”’ 1 vol. (Nearly ready. 


“I§ IT NOT WRITTEN?” Being the 
Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. | 
. By Epwarop §S. Pryce, AB. (Nearly ready. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF HINDU 
PHILOSOPHY, By the Rev. Josepa Mutiens, Author 
of ** Missions in South India.”’ 1 vol. Price 9s. cloth, 

— (Now ready. | 
NEW NOVELS. | 

TRANSFORMATION; or, THE RO.- | 

MANCE OF MONTE BENJI. By Narnanie, Haw- 


THoRNE, Author of the “ Scarlet Letter,” &c, 3 vols, } 
(Just ready. 


A MOTHER’S TRIALS. By the Author 


of‘ My Lavy.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


GREYMORE. A Story of Country Life. 


3 vols. [Now Ready. 


AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. By 


¢ Hotme Leg, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By 


Joun R. Wise. 2 vols. 





NETLEY HALL; or, the WIFE'S SIS- 


TER. Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES 
IN 1858-59. By Sin Joun Bowrinc, Governor of Hong 
Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. Demy 8yo. 
with numerous Illustrations. Price 18s. cloth, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH 
HUNT. Revised by Himself, with additional Chapters by 
hig Eldest Son. 1 vol., post 8yo. with a Portrait engraved 
on Steel from an Original Drawing. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


LIFE OF SCHLEIERMA as un- 
folded in his Autobiography and Letters. Translated from 
the German by Freperica Rowan. 2 vols, post 8vo., with 
Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
By Joun Ruskin, M.A, With 80 Diagrams, crown 8yo. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S EPIS- 
TLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. 
Frep. W. Roserrson, M.A., of Brighton. One thick vol., 
post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


MAGDALENE: A POEM. Feap. 8vo. 


_ 


WILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF 


JUNIUS. By Jevincer C. Symons. Square 16mo, Price 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Just ready, in Three Volumes, 


TRANSFORMATION; 


OR, THE ROMANCE OF MONTE BENI. 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” 


BY 


THIS EDITION IS COPYRIGHT. 


Smita, Extper & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





LORD MACAULAY. 





In the press, and shortly will be published, in foolseap 8vo., Price Six Shillings, 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


BY LORD MACAULAY, 


With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connection with Edinburgh, and Extracts from his 
Letters and Speeches. 


* ATTERBURY—BUN YAN—GOLDSMITH—JOHNSON—WM. PITT. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHaries Buack. 











SMITH, ELDER & Co., 65, Corwnttt. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 





The Third_Thousand, in Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. is now_ready, of 


J.U LIAN HO MBs 


A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


“ The book is clever, and will doubtless become popular.” —Examiner. 

“*Julian Home’ is the production of a refined and scholarly mind. It is excellently written.” —Spectator. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that it s long since a tale of English Life has appeared of greater excellence than‘ Julian Home.’ ” 
—Athenceum. 

“ The book is a good book, and a remarkable book, interesting, and written with much talent.”—Literary Gazette. 


“ It is with renewed enjoyment that we turn over many of the pages of a new novel from the pen of Mr. Farrar. *Fullen Home ‘is 
well calculated to recal vividly to the mind, not only our own early school days, but the more advanced period of scholastic life.” Leader. 


“* Julian Home’ is a story which will more than sustain the reputation acquired by ‘ Eric.’""— Manchester Guardian. 


“* Julian Home’ isa charming phot h of characters such as every day lend their quota to fill up the outline of the story of 
human life at its most important era, amid scenes instinct with the brightest and the gravest memories.” —John Bull. 


“ This volume is intensely interesting, and the attention is kept up to the end.""—Clerical Journal. 





Edinburgh: ApaAm & CuarLes Biack. London; Loneman & Co. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN HUNGARY 
IN ‘48 AND '49. 
BY OTTO WENKSTERN. 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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_ fame will suffer some diminution when esti- 
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REVIEWS. 
—_—+—— 

The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his 
Autobiography and Letters, Translated from 
the German by Frederica Rowan. In 2 
vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 





Ir is far from improbable that comparatively 
few of our readers are aware of, or fully appre- 
ciate, the extraordinary veneration with which | 
the memory of Schleiermacher is regarded in | 
Germany. Celebrated alike as a scholar, a | 
— theologian, and a moral philosopher, | 
the chief source of his distinction lay, never- 
theless, in none of these three qualifications. 
It was his sermons and public discourses which, 
more than any of his more durable achieve- 
ments, won for him the affectionate and enthu- 
siastic admiration of especially the younger 

rtion of his countrymen. He was, in fact, 
In the best sense of the term, the most popular 
preacher that Germany has ever known. A 
reputation, however, based principally upon 
such grounds as these must of necessity be 
somewhat ephemeral in duration, and limited 
in extent. It is only within the limits of its own 
country and its own time that it can shine with 
full and undimmed lustre. We know Schleier- 
macher chiefly as the translator of Plato, and as 
an acute and unsparing critic of the different 
philosophical systems of his day ; and it is on his 
written remains that his reputation will doubt- 
less rest, in the estimation of future genera- 
t ons even of his own countrymen. That his 





mated on these grounds, is, we think, a far 
from improbable contingency ; for we have the 
concurrent testimony of all his contemporaries 
that his speaking was incomparably superior to 
his writing. Wilhelm von Humboldt, in his 
well-known “ Letters to a Female Friend,” 
bears distinct evidence on this point, and 
endeavours to trace the cause to which Schleier- 
macher’s extraordinary success as a preacher 
was owing. “Those,” he says, “who may 
have read his numerous writings ever so dili- 
gently, but who have never heard him speak, 
must nevertheless remain unacquainted with 
the most rare power and the most remarkable 
ualities of the man. His strength lay in the 
eeply penetrative character of his words, when 
reaching, or when engaged in any other of 
is ecclesiastical functions. It would be wrong 
to call it rhetoric, for it was so entirely free 
from art. It was the persuasive, penetrative, 
kindling effusion of a feeling, which seemed 
not so much to be enlightened by one of the 
rarest intellects, as to move side by side with 
it in perfect union.” But whatever may be 
our opinion respecting the permanence of 
Schleiermacher’s reputation, it is certain that 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed since his 
death to diminish it, in Germany at least, to 
any appreciable degree ; and it can be no matter 
of surprise that his own countrymen should 
welcome with eager enthusiasm the oppor- 
tunity of gaining that further insight into his 
inner life and feelings which is likely to be 
afforded by the publication of his autobio- 
phy and confidential correspondence. Nor 

o we think that the translator has made any 
miscalculation in coming to the conclusion 
that the work will not be without interest to 
the English public. Few literary productions 
command a more steady or certain amount of 
attention in this country than the biographies 
of distinguished divines ; and it iy << be 





presumed that there will be no jealous or 
exclusive limitation of this favour to the indi- 
genous productions of our own land. 

As the majority of our readers are not likely 
to be perfectly familiar with the details of 
Schleiermacher’s career, it may be as well to 
give, in the first place, a brief outline of the 
principal events of his life, allusions to which 
are plentifully scattered throughout the work 
before us. Friederich Ernst Schleiermacher 
was born on Noy. 21, 1768, at Breslau, where 
his father then resided as chaplain of the Re- 
formed, or Calvinistic, Church to a regiment | 
in Silesia. While he was yet very young his 
parents left Breslau for Pless in Upper Silesia, 
whence, a year later, they removed to the 
colony of Anhalt. Up to his fourteenth year 
his education had been carried on partly at 
home, principally by his mother, and partly at 
a boarding-school in Pless; but at this period 
he was sent, with his younger brother, to the 
educational establishment of the Moravian 
United Brethren at Niesky, in Upper Lusatia, 
where, and at their more advanced seminary | 
of Barby, he remained some five or six years. 
During this time he thought very deeply on 
various points of doctrinal religion, and finally 
arrived at the conclusion that he was utterly 
unable to accept some of the most important 
and characteristic tenets of the Moravian sect ; 
and consequently he applied for, and with con- 
siderable difficulty obtained, permission from 
his father to quit their establishment and carry 
on his studies at the University of Halle. Here 
he remained for two years; and then, by the 
intervention of the Rev. Mr. Sack, chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, obtained a situation as 
tutor in the family of Count Dohna, of Schlo- 
bitten, in the province of Prussia. After hold- 
ing this position for three years, during which 
time he laid the foundations of life-long friend- 
ships with some members of the family, he 





opinion on educational matters between the 

ount and himself; and spent the next two 
years partly as teacher in an orphan asylum, 
partly as curate to an aged relative of his own 
at Landsberg. In 1796 he was appointed 
chaplain to the establishment of the Charité 
in Berlin, where he remained till 1802, when 
he was removed to Stolpe, as court preacher: 
and he left the latter place in 1804, on receiving 
the appointment of extraordinary professor of 
theology in, and preacher to, the University of 
Halle. The stormy times which immediately 
followed led to the dissolution of this Univer- 
sity in 1806 ; and Schleiermacher then removed 
to Berlin, where he lived permanently till his 
death in 1834. In 1809 he married the young 
widow of one of his most intimate friends. 
During the latter portion of his life he was a 
professor in the newly-established University 
of Berlin, and minister of the church of the 
Holy Trinity; and also participated in the 
administration of the state as member of the 
Poor Law Directory, and in other public 
offices, 

The materials from which the above brief 
sketch is compiled are, as is indicated by the 
title of the work before us, Schleiermacher’s 
autobiography, and selectiors from his corre- 
spondence with his family «nd friends. The 
autobiography is very short and incomplete, 
extending only to his removal to Landsberg in 
1794: it was, in fact, drawn up for the eccle- 
siastical authorities on the occasion of his 
ordination, which immediately preceded his 
appointment as assistant preacher in that place. 

e letters are subdivided into four sections, 
the first of which is terminated by his ordina- 
tion and his father’s death, the second by his 
appointment to Halle, the third by his marriage, 











| between himself and his wife, written 








resigned it in consequence of a difference of | 


and the fourth by his death. As might be 
expected, the second and third of these periods 
are by far the most fully and completely repre- 
sented. The first section is, however, pecu- 
liarly interesting, as containing an account of 
the mental conflict which resulted in his aban- 
donment of the peculiar tenets in which he 
was educated, and of the manner in which his 
doubts were received by his father. During 
the long period which intervened between his 
marriage and his death, he had, in gaining a 
wife, lost one of his most assiduous corre- 
spondents, and he was, moreover, so constantly 
occupied as to be unable to write so frequently 
as heretofore to his numerous friends; and, in 
fact, the last section of his correspondence 
consists almost exclusively of letters that passed 
uring 
brief occasional periods of separation from her. 
These letters, though occupied far more than 
those of any of the preceding sections by out- 
ward details of domestic life, are interesting as 
serving to give the finishing touches to the 
complete portraiture of the man which is exhi- 
hited so vividly in the whole mass of his cor- 
respondence. 

The prevailing impression which the perusal 
of Schleiermacher’s letters leaves upon the 
mind, undoubtedly is, that his distinguishing 
characteristic was a singular capacity for con- 
tracting friendships. There probably never 
was a man who had so prodigious a number of 
intimate friends. It was absolutely impossible 
for him to live alone. “I stretch forth,” he 
says, “all my roots and leaves in search of 
affection ; it is necessary for me to feel myself 
in immediate contact with it; and when I am 
unable to drink in full draughts of it, I at once 
dry up and wither. Such is my nature, there 
is no remedy for it; and if there were, I should 
not wish to employ it.” As to the cause of 
this péeudlostiy, bo seems himself to be inclined 
to attribute it, at least in some degree, to a 
deficiency in strong instinctive love for his 
own immediate relations; for it is a theory of 
his which, in his opinion, all his experience 
tends to prove, that where the family feeling 
exists in a high degree, a more elevated love 
is very rarely developed subsequently, but 
only a feeling of good will without any special 
character. This theory is, if true, very conso- 
latory to that somewhat numerous class of 
individuals who are painfully conscious that 
their filial and fraternal affection does not quite 
come up to the very elevated standard presented 
to them in “ Heartsease,” and novels of that 
stamp ; but whatever may be its general value, 
we are inclined to doubt whether Schleierma- 
cher is fully justified in appealing to his own 
case as a signal instance of its truth. We 
cannot detect in any part of his correspondence 
any signs of his having been deficient in 
family affection. His letters to his sister, 
which form no inconsiderable proportion of 
these volumes, are full of evidence of the ten- 
derest and most devoted affection. Nor do his 
letters to his father, even at the time when the 
latter was bitterly reproaching “ his insensate 
son” for his religious doubts, show that he 
ever failed for a moment in regarding him 
with feelings of the deepest love and venera- 
tion. But whatever the cause may have been, 
there can be no manner of doubt as to the 
result. Schleiermacher was constantly meet- 
ing with men towards whom he felt himself 
irresistibly drawn, until, at the fitting moment, 
they fell into one another’s arms, and recognised 
the unalterable necessity of having no secrets 
from each other for ever more. He describes 
himself as being “ by the grace of God, a 
virtuoso in friendship.” As might be expected, 
he numbered among his friends some of the 
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most celebrated men of his time. Among 
them we may mention Steffens, who was one 


of his colleagues at Halle, and the younger | 


Schlegel, whose ability was, in Schleiermacher’s 
opinion, greater than that of his elder brother. 

is friendship with Schlegel, though very 
intense at first, wes less permanent than the 
generality of his attachments; a result which, 
as Mrs. Rowan observes, was probably owing 
not less to inward divergencies than to out- 
ward circumstances. But even while it lasted 
Schleiermacher was far from being blind to his 
friend’s faults. It is not often that a man can 
recognise in one of his most intimate friends 
such qualities as “a rude and violent manner, 
traits which shock and render him disagreeable 
in general society, a levity of conduct which 
frequently borders on dishonesty, and other 
defects which spring from the pride and arro- 
gance of his heart;” nor that, when fully 
recognised, he can set them down as “ only 
outward appearances.” If Schleiermacher 
were justified in accepting this view of 
Schlegel’s character, we are glad to find that 
the friendship between them was based upon 
the fact of each being the complement, rather 
than the counterpart, of the other. 

But though Schleiermacher was unusually 
fortunate both in the quantity and quality of 
his friendships with individuals of his own sex, 
it was towards women that he felt himself 
especially attracted, and with them that he 
formed his closest and most intimate friend- 
ships. The tendency to attach himself to 
women, rather than to men, was, he says, 
deeply rooted in his nature; for there was so 


as constantly as ever. It was about the same 
time that he formed another attachment, which, 
though of a far more dangerous nature, does 
| not seem, as far as we can judge from the 
letters contained in these volumes, to have 
excited in the minds of any of his friends 
anxiety at all equal to that which was caused 
by his intimacy with Mrs. Herz. Its object 
was Eleanore Grunow, the wife of a clergyman 
of Berlin. Her union, unlike that of Mrs. 
Herz, was not a happy one. Schleiermacher’s 
views respecting uncongenial marriages were, 
considering her position, somewhat pecu- 
liar, Any union which did not come up 
to the exalted standard of a true marriage 
which he had fixed in his own mind, was, 
in his opinion, an immoral connection; and he 
regarded the dissolution of all such false mar- 
riages not only as advisable and expedient, 
but also as a moral duty, provided only that it 
were done without any infringement of es- 
tablished social laws. Holding these views, 
he did not scruple to encourage Mrs. Grunow 
to obtain a separation from her husband, and 
engaged himself to marry her as soon as she 
should have recovered her freedom. It was 
apparently with a view of removing himself 
from the immediate danger of this liaison, 
that he accepted the appointment of court- 
epi at Btolpe in 1802. From this place 

e kept up aconstant and tender correspondence 
with his fiangée ; in which, however, a3 Mrs. 





much in his soul that men could seldom un- | 


derstand. ‘This idiosyncracy, which was de- 
veloped in him to a truly remarkable degree, 
led to some of the most curious episodes in his 
life. It was during the period of his earlier 
residence in Berlin that he first found the op- 
ortunity of giving full scope to his tendency 
in this direction. At that time the celebrated 
Henrietta Herz was one of the principal leaders 
of the literary and scientific world of the 
Prussian capital. She was the daughter of a 
Jewish physician, by name Lemos, and had 
been married in her fifteenth year to Dr. Marcus 
Herz, a gentleman of the same profession and 
the same religious persuasion as her father. 
She was eminently distinguished both for per- 
sonal beauty and for intellectual power; and 
though, at the time of their marriage, her hus- 
band was more than twice her age, the union 
proved a singularly happy one. Schleierma- 
cher made her acquaintance very soon aftor 
his arrival in Berlin, and there immediately 
sprung up between them a friendship of the 
most intimate and lasting nature. At her 
house he met with other Jewesses, only inferior 
to the hostess in mental and personal attrac- 
tions, who were, as a natural consequence, 
forthwith elevated to proportionately high 
places in his regard. These peculiarly inti- 
mate relations with persons of the opposite 
sex, and of a religious persuasion so very 
different to his own, were the cause of great 
anxiety to several of his older friends, espe- 
cially to his sister, and to Mr. Sack, his earliest 
patron ; both of whom remonstrated with him 
on the subject. Neither remonstrance, how- 
ever, had the smallest effect upon Schleierma- 
cher’s irresistible tendency ; in his reply to his 
sister, which is a very singular specimen of 
special pleading, he acknowledges that he has 
placed himself in what, generally speaking, 
may be called a dangerous position; but main- 
tains that it is less dangerous to him, because 
of the manner in which he occupies it; and he 
continues to write to and associate with his 
“dear incomparable Jette,” as intimately and 


Rowan particularly informs us, he practised 
the continual self-denial of abstaining from the 
| use of the familiar du, which he employed 
| freely ia his letters to Mrs. Herz. Mrs. Gru- 
now appears to have been, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, of a somewhat vacillating dispo- 
sition, and to have been less firmly convinced 
than Schleiermacher himself of the absolute 
correctness of his views on the question of 
marriage: for, after a long struggle and many 
hesitations, which Schleiermacher regarded as 
so many proofs of weakness, she finally re- 
nounced him in 1805; and from that time all 
communication between them entirely ceased. 
Schleiermacher announces this melancholy 
event in a confidential letter to Mrs. Herz, in 
which a vivid description of his own miserable 
condition is curiously interspersed with antici- 
pations of the remorse which, sooner or later, 
the unhappy Eleanore must experience for 
having given way to this unworthy weakness. 
About four years after this, Schleiermacher 
married Henriette von Willich, the widow of 
one of his most intimate friends, with whom, 
during her husband’s lifetime, he had been 
upon the most affectionate and paternal terms. 
During their courtship, he sent her all poor 
Eleanore’s letters to read; a proceeding 
which irresistibly recalls to the mind a certain 
well-known drawing by Gavarni, illustrative of 
student life in Paris, and entitled Les lettres de 
Pancienne. Schleiermacher’s married life was 
a very happy one, and we gather that he did 
not permanently regret the forced termination 
of his attachment to Eleanore Grunow; for 
we are told that, on his accidentally meeting 
her at a large party ten years after his marriage, 
he went up to her and held out his hand, with 
the touching observation, “Dear Eleanore, 
God has dealt very kindly with us both.” 

The foregoing practical illustration of 
Schleiermacher’s views on the subject of mar- 
riage is not unlikely to excite a feeling of pre- 
judice against him in the minds of many of our 
readers, We must not forget, however, in form- 
ing an opinion on this matter, that these views 
were strictly in accordance with the tone of the 
best and most educated society in Germany at 
the time in which he lived. The state of society 
in which Goethe’s Wahiverwandschaft could 
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be received with enthusiastic welcome and ad- 


miration, must of necessity have been very 
different from that which prevails amongst us 
at the present day. There is abundant evi- 
dence that Schleiermacher was by no means 
singular in holding and acting upon these 
opinions. His friend, Friedrich von Schlegel, 
contracted an attachment with Dorothea 
Veit, an accomplished Jewish lady, daughter 
of Moses Mendelsohn, and wife of the banker 
Veit, by whom she had two children. Mrs. 
Veit could not succeed in entertaining for her 
husband any feeling more elevated than a 
sincere esteem; and her friends, “who wit- 
nessed with pain the mental and moral pros- 
tration which was the result of this ill-assorted 
marriage,” urged her to procure a divorce—a 
suggestion to which, out of consideration for 
her father’s feelings, she had hitherto refused to 
listen. Now, however, under the influence of 
her affection for Schlegel, she proceeded to act 
upon their advice. Poor Veit, who, “content 
with the undisturbed friendliness of the rela- 
tions that had ever existed between himself 
and his wife, had never suspected that what 
was happiness to him was misery to her,” was 
utterly taken aback, and at first refused his 
consent: but Henrietta Herz nobly undertook 
to bring him to a more correct sense of his duty 
under such circumstances, when he “ at once 
yielded, and acted with a delicacy and ge- 
nerosity truly touching.” Which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies that he ultimately left both 
his children to the care of his ex-wife, and 
contributed 1 y to her su = after her 
marriage with Sc egel. Mr. Veit’s conduct 
is, to our mind, to a greater degree even than 
that of his wife, a striking evidence of the 
state of public feeling on these matters which 
prevailed in Prussia at that time. 

Schleiermacher’s great facility in forming 
intimate attachments with women is not, we 
think, at all a matter for surprise. He was, 
eminently, a loveable man. There is some- 
thing very charming in the tender and eloquent 
affection of his letters to Henriette von Wil- 
lich, during the — immediately preceding 
his marriage. The ready sympathy and af- 
fection of a man whose great intellectual 
superiority is universally acknowledged, is a 
bait which few women, clever women espe- 
cially, are able to resist. Schleiermacher’s 
knowledge of women was very considerable. 
The following passage is not, perhaps, in this 
respect the most striking or conclusive that 
might have been selected; but it shows, we 
think, no small insight into the nature of the 
peculiar feminine propensity of which it 
treats: 


“ What do you understand by coquetry ? Shall 
we refer to Socrates teaching an Athenian Hetere 
the art of catching men ? mething of the kind 
there is, indeed, in all coquetry, but it makes a 
great difference, whether it be practised as a liberal 
art or as a mere trade, that is, whether it be the 
whole man or only his senses that are to be taken 
captive. According to my views, it is the latter 
kind of coquetry only which is properly blame- 
worthy, and the more so when it not only uses 
sensuous attractions to captivate the senses, but 
also makes use of mind and intellect as means of 
conquest, although the real triumph sought is that 
of sensuousness. The purpose and the conscious 
endeavour to attract men, lie deep in woman’s 
nature, and belong to it (in girls it is more wish 
and instinct, in married women will and set pur- 
pose) not as a defect, but as one of its necessary 
and essential attributes. For it is only in this 
way that women avoid the degradation, to which 
Fichte condemns them, of See re throughout 
the whole process of love, the very com- 
mencement. But it is not only in love, but also 
in friendship, that you avail yourselves of coquetry, 
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because even friendship you are not, in your actual | 
mdition, allowed to offer openly; for which 
eason this to me so well-known phenomenon in 
0 way interferes with my views of the difference 
tween love and friendship. Nor does it confuse 
e that the coquetry of friendship and of love 
iffer little from each other. Both necessarily 
ave their origin in the difference of sex; but a 
lear though tacit understanding must be come to 
egarding the limits to be observed in their feel- 

ngs towards each other, before the connection 
etween a man and a woman can develop itself 
nto one of friendship .... ” 


f women, which, doubtless, was not without | 
s effect. Thus we find him charging his | 
ister to inform a certain friend of a to | 
hom he has given the delightful name of 
a Charmante, that “he forms a very vivid 
mage to himself of how she will cast down her , 
byes, and her divine eyelashes, which have not 
heir equals in the world, when you tell her | 
his.” Again, he compares his sister's letters 
p a telescope, by means of which he makes 
scoveries among the “lovely constellations ” 
y which she is surrounded; and proceeds to | 
peak of one “ bright icular star” in the | 
lowing terms:—‘ Why will Z insist 
hat she is eclipsed ? , ie see nothing of | 


@he kind, and if her light shines sometimes | 


ith a silvery dimness only, that arises more 
equently from the opaqueness of our atmo- 
®phere than from any defect in her. Her 
mosphere is so pure, her expressions are 
Woven together of such subtle fragrance, that 
is not, indeed, every one who is gazing after 
s that can discern it. And yet, no doubt, | 
en she appears in the circle of her sister | 
s, each one rejoices at her sympathetic | 
sence, and many a one wishes to be a planet 
er to accompany her along her orbit.” Z 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ust have been either more or less than | 


oman, if she was not pleased to hear a very 
Glever man talk about her so prettily. 
+) The great length at which we have dwelt 


‘Bpon the most characteristic feature of Schlei- 


acher’s character, has left us but little 


“Space to notice any other points of interest 


*eonnected with the objects of his own indi- | 


‘Which may be found in his letters. 


% 


We have 


“Bot, however, been thereby guilty of omitting 


pything of serious importance. Schleier- 
bacher very rarely alludes in his letters to 
n y subjects of map: or scientific interest; or, 
ndeed, to anything which is not immediately 


vidual study or sympathy. His correspond- 
ence, like that of most of our English divines 
whose biography has been given to the world, 

eminently introspective; but his introspec- 
on, unlike theirs, is into his emotional and 
ptellectual, rather than his religious, expe- 
ences, We find in them numerous details, 


} : . 
‘of more or less interest, respecting the pro- 


ess of his translation of Plato, and of his 
other lite labours. We also meet with oc- 


peasional flashes of criticism on the writings of | 


he celebrated philosophers of modern Ger- 


many, whose works he was compelled to make | 
he object of especial study in the course of | 


his preparation for his “Critical Inquiry into 
existing Systems of Ethics.” These cri- 


tical remarks are often very tersely and vi- | 


gorously expressed, and are generally by no 
means of a flattering descriptiva. 
find that, after he has found out “exactly what 


poor creatures the Stoics were,’ he describes | 


himself as “suffering more especially from 


Ket, who becomes more troublesome the | 


longer I occupy myself with him ;” and looks 
forward to the time when, having happily got 


» through him, he shall come to Fichte and Spi- 


hus we | 


noza, which he anticipates will be quite a re- 
creation. But when he does at last commence 
Fichte’s “System of Ethics,” he finds that, 
“like a hedgehog, it sticks out its bristles in 
all directions, and very cleverly covers all its 
own weak points;” and complains that it is 
“a fatiguing manceuvre to admire and despise 
a man in the same breath.” Especially amus- 
ing is his comment on Fichte’s open declara- 
tion that he did not intend to read the “ Cri- 
tical Inquiry,” when it at last came out; a 


_ resolution which, he says, “is quite in accord- 
: | ance with his system, for he always believes 
He employs, too, a certain tone of pleasant | he knows in advance what othe 


nd complimentary gallantry in writing to and does not think much of it.” 


rs say, and 
Schleiermacher’s 
opinion of Fichte’s ethical system, if not much 
more favourable than this, appears at any rate 
to have been formed upon better grounds. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the manner 
in which the translator has done her share of 
the work. Of this we are glad to be able to 


7 in terms of high and well-merited praise. 
s 


e has, generally, succeeded in rendering the 
letters into very easy and pleasant English, 
and has produced a more readable book than 
translations from the German not uncommon] 
are. The brief biographical notices with 
which she prefaces each section of the cor- 
pes seer are very much to the point ; and, 
without being at all cumbersome, tell us ex- 
actly what it is necessary to know, for the 


| Bee understanding of the letters. She 
C 


eserves the thanks of the English reader, for 
having placed within his reach a very com- 
plete and interesting memorial of one who, 
though our estimate of him may not be so high 
as that formed by his countrymen and con- 
temporaries, was unquestionably a very able 
and remarkable man. 


Our Home Islands: their Public Works. By 
the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
(The Religious Tract Society.) 

In the great public works of a nation, as 

in its literature, the character of its people, 

both past and present, is faithfully reflected. 
In the Great Pyramid, and in the ponderous 
remains of the pillared hall of the palace’ of 

Carnac, we see evidences of ancient grandeur 

and majesty which Egypt would in vain 

attempt to rival now; nor will Greece ever 
again approach so near perfection as the 
splendid ruins of her temples and other ex- 
uisite works of art tell us she once did; and 
tome will never build another Coliseum. 

These are tokens of greatness which has lon 

since departed, but they help us to understan 

and appreciate the character of the nations 


| which, when the inhabitants of “our home 


islands” were tattooing themselves, and living 
on whatever they could catch in the way of 
fish and wild flesh, had reached the highest 
point of human grandeur. 

Mr. Milner’s work shows us that since that 
time—the time when the men of these islands 
ate raw meat, and the ladies painted them- 
selves blue—the face of the country has been 
completely changed, so changed, indeed, that 
even our immediate forefathers would be 
unable to recognise their native land. What 
with the “embankments and great drainage 
operations, the roads, canals, railways, the 
electric telegraph, the tunnels, bridges, via- 
ducts, aqueducts, harbours, docks, breakwaters, 
lighthouses, crystal palaces, Great Easterns, 
and the naval and military arsenals,” which 
| now cover the face and surround the coasts of 
this country, we doubt whether the Romans 
would know the outlying province which they 
| came to, saw, and conquered, eighteen hundred 
| Years ago. 








Few of our readers can appreciate their vast 
extent or the stupendous amount of labour and 
expenditure which the public works of “our 
home islands” represent. A thousand years 
ago 

“ Alfred retired in his misfortunes to the isle 
of Athelney, in the heart of Somersetshire ; a spot 
of difficult access, being surrounded with marshes, 
or completely insulated by the flood-waters of the 
Tame and Parret. Canute approached the walls 
of Ely minster in a vessel, attracted by the 
chanting of the monks, where at present a firm 
and strong railroad is laid, over dry, well-culti- 
vated, and flourishing fields. His father, Sweyne, 
in one of his piratical expeditions, came up to 
London, and after burning Southwark, took his 
vessels up the river Fleet, and cast anchor at 
King’s Cross, now the site of the Great Northern 
Railway station.” 


Since then, tens of thousands of acres of 
land have been reclaimed by British labour 
and capital from the sea, and the inland fens 
and marshes; and that which was anciently 
so much waste mud and dirt is now very valu- 
able property. Even so recently as 


“ Twenty years ago, the greater portion of the 
ship-building yard formed by Mr. Mare at Black-~ 
wall, where from four to five thousand persons 
have been busily“employed, was a swamp over- 
flowed by every spring-tide. By skill, industry, 
and capital, the ground was slowly and surely re- 
claimed ; and a small establishment grew into one 
of vast dimensions. Old Father Thames made 
vigorous sorties to recover his property, but was 
at last effectually repulsed; and great ships, like 
the Himalaya, have been built in his lost domain.” 


But nothing would more startle our fathers 
and grandfathers, if they could but come and 
spend a week with us, than to find their chil- 
dren flying over the face of the country at the 
furious rate of sixty miles an hour, and send- 
ing messages (which in their day would have 
taken several days) from one end of it to the 
other in a few seconds. 

What they would say to the fact that we 
had sent a message to America along the 
bottom of the Atlantic, and received an answer 
by the same road on the same morning, we can 
hardly conjecture. 

But the great works of the ancients of which 
we have evidence, and the fabled labours of 
Hercules of which we have no evidence (ex- 
ops that of the poets), are all put in the shade 
when compared with the gigautic works which 
have been executed in connection with the 
Railways of modern times. 

We should be glad, if space permitted, to 
give several extracts from that part of Mr. 
Milner’s book which treats of our Railway 
works; but we must be content with the fol- 
lowing, which will give our readers some idea 
of the magnificent results achieved by English 
wealth, skill, and energy : 


“ After making the necessary allowances for the 
foundations, galleries, &c., and reducing the whole 
to one uniform denomination, it will be found, 
that the labour expended on the Great Pyramid 
was equivalent to lifting 15,733,000,000 cubic feet 
of stone one foot high. This labour was per- 
formed, according to Diodorus Siculus, by 300,000 
men: according to Herodotus, by 100,000 men; 
and it required for its execution twenty years. 
If we reduce in the same manner to one common 
denomination the labour expended in constructing 
the London and Birmingham Railway, the result 
is 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of material (reduced 
to the same weight as that used in constructing 
the pyramid) lifted one foot high, or 9,267,000,000 
cubic feet more than were lifted one foot high in 
the construction of the pyramid; yet this immense 
undertaking has been performed by about twenty 
thousand men in less than five years. 
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“ From the above calculation have been omitted | upwards of 300 tons, was made and sunk exactly | which belon to the journals ially dev 
all the tunnelling, culverts, drains, ballasting, and | on the spot whence the masonry was to rise; and | to theologi criticism. If thin work 4 “4 


fencing, and all the heavy work at the various 
stations, and also the labour expended on engines, 
carriages, waggons, &c. ; these are set off against 
the labour of drawing the materials of the pyramid 
from the quarries to the spot where they were to 
be used—a much larger than is necessary. 

“ Another illustration of the magnitude of the 


work is taken, by the same writer, from the cost. | 


Turning it into pence, and laying each penny 
down in a line, so that they all touch one another, | 
he found that the pence would form a continuous 
band round the globe at the equator. By a third 
comparison, he showed that the material removed, 
would, if spread in a causeway, one foot high and 
one foot broad, go more than three times round 
the earth in its equatorial regions.” 
* * * * * * * 

“In 1857, the linear extent of English railways 
exceeded the ten chief rivers of Europe united ; 
and more than enough of single rails were laid to 
make a belt of iron around the earth. The tun- 
nels, joined together, would stretch more than 
seventy miles ; the viaducts in the vicinity of the 
metropolis alone, would reach eleven miles; and 
the earth-works measured 550,000,000 of cubic 
yards—a mass of material, which, if piled in a 
pyramid, would rise two miles and a half high, 
with a base larger than St. James’s Park. Eighty 
millions of train miles were run annually. ‘The 
total number of stations amounted to 3,121. Five 








thousand engines, with 150,000 vehicles, composed 
the working stock; and 109,660 officers and ser- | 
vants were employed. The engines, in a straight 
line, would extend from London to Chatham; and | 
the vehicles from London to Aberdeen. Two | 
millions of tons of coals were annually consumed ; 
and in every minute of time, twenty tons of water 
were flashed into steam by four tons of coal. The 
coal consumed was almost equal to the whole 
amount exported to foreign countries, and to one 
half of the annual consumption of London. Such 
was the wear and tear, that 20,000 tons of iron 
were required to be replaced per year; 2,000,000 
of sleepers out of 26,000,000 laid down annually 
perished ; and 300,000 trees, equal to 5,000 acres 
of forest, must be annually felled to make up the 
loss. In 1853, 111,000,000 of passengers were 
conveyed, each passenger travelling an average of 
twelve miles. A curious calculation has been 
made, Twelve miles by railway are accomplished 
in half an hour, whereas the old stage-coach re- 
quired an hour and a half to get through the 
distance. The aggregate time thus saved for the 


| pier. 


above number of passengers is equal to thirty-eight | 


thousand years. But in 1857, the number of pas- 
sengers amounted to 139,008,888 ; and the receipts 
from all sources were 24,174,6161.” 


Mr. Milner makes the following observa- 


tions respecting the Tubular Bridge across the | 


Tamar at Saltash. He has previously been 
speaking of the Britannia Tubular Bridge : 


'* “ A tubular bridge, upon the suspension prin- 
ciple, in some points more extraordinary, has 
since been thrown across the river Tamar, at 
Saltash, by Mr. Brunel, for the line of the Corn- 
wall railway. The whole structure consists of 
nineteen spans or arches, Seventeen of these are 
wider than the widest arches of Westminster 
Bridge; and were constructed with comparatively 
little difficulty, as they merely lead from the hills 
on either side to the edge of the water. The other 
two overleap the river, 900 feet wide, resting upon 
a pier in the centre, the erection of which is the 
prime feature of the work. There was no natural 
rock left bare by the ebbing tide, as in the case of 
the Britannia, to serve asa foundation, while some 
70 feet of sea-water, with twenty feet of mud and 
gravel, lay between the engineer and a firm basis, 
A coffer-dam for such a depth, and in such a tide- 
way, was out of the question; but by a most in- 
genious application of the coffer-dam principle, 
what seemed an insuperable obstacle was at last 
overcome. An immense wrought-iron cylinder, 


100 feet high, and 37 feet in diameter, weighing 


the water having been pumped out, the workmen 
descended to clear away the mud and gravel from 
the subjacent rock. A noble pile of granite was 
built within the cylinder up to the level of the 
water, as a foundation for four ponderous columns 
of iron, octagon in shape, which form the visible 
The total length of the structure from end 
to end is 2,240 feet, very nearly half a mile, and 
300 feet longer than the entire stretch of the Bri- 
tannia-bridge. It was opened by the Prince 


| Consort in May, 1859, and is to be called the 
| Albert Bridge.” 


We see that in the execution of great me- 
chanical works it requires almost, if not quite, 
as much genius in providing the means as in 
the performance of the work itself. 

We have no more room for extracts or mg, 
remarks, We must refer ourreaders to Mr, Mil- 
ner’s book for the particulars relating to such 
noble works as the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
one tower of which contains over 20,000 tons of 
masonry; the great Plymouth Breakwater, 
which required for its formation 3,369,251 tons 
of stone; the New Houses of Parliament, and 
the Victoria Tower, which is the finest in the 
world, and “ presses on its foundation with a 
weight of 30,000 tons.” These, as well as the 
lighthouses, the museums, the palaces, the gas 
and water supplies, and the sewerage of the 
country, all receive their due share of atten- 
tion in this excellent work, and show results 


| which make England, in many respects, really 


a land of wonders, and reflect infinite credit on 
a people who possess such genius, skill, indo- 


| mitable perseverance and energy, as these 
b 


great public works indicate. 

In conclusion,—there are some books the 
merits of which are obvious and unmistakable. 
This is the case with the one now before us. 
The subjects of which it treats are both im- 
portant and interesting, and in their treatment 
the writer has shown rare skill and ability. 
He has also occasionally interspersed very 


| excellent remarks and reflections suggested by 


the subject on which he is speaking. In short, 
he has done his work in a manner which is 
highly creditable to himself and satisfactory to 
the reader. 





Ishmael ; or, a Natural History of Islamism 
and its Relation to Christianity. By the 
Rey. Dr. J. Muehleisen Arnold, formerly 
Church Missionary in Asia and Africa. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

ALARMED by the calculation of Bagh, that 

were the globe divided into thirty equal por- 

tions, nineteen of them would fall to the do- 


only to Christianity, Dr. M. Arnold comes to 
the conclusion that we are bound to do more 
than offer up the usual annual prayer for the 
enlightenment and conversion of all Turks 
and Infidels. To do this “something more,” 
as far as he himself is concerned, he has pub- 
lished a learned volume, bristling with Greek, 
and plentifully furnished with Hebebtr quo- 
tations, with a view “ to cherish, if possible, the 
missionary spirit which has been called forth 
by recent events, and to place some of the 
leading truths of Christianity antithetically to 
the falsities and perversions of the Koran, so 
as to render the comparison available for 
actual missionary operations among the nume- 
rous posterity of Ishmael.” When we add that 
the proceeds of the publication are to be given 
towards founding “ a Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Mohammedans,” we shall, 
by this simple advertisement, have done our 
duty to a book which is avowedly not intended 





for the general public, and the discussion of 


minion of Paganism, six to Islamism, and five | 








any manner of means be brought within our 
rece we should challenge Dr. Arnold’s 
ogic when the behests and prophecies specially 
addressed to the offspring of Ishmael are by him 
a. to all the various races, from the 
Moor to the Hindu, whose forefathers were, by 
fair means or by foul, converted to the Moham- 
medan faith ; and we should point out that the 
said prophecies, even on Dr. Arnold’s own 


showing, were addressed to a race, and not to “ 


a religious community. They are equally ap- 
plicable to the Bedouins before anak after the 
advent of Mohammed, and they were as’ in- 
applicable to the ancient Egyptians as they 
are to the Fellahs, to the Numidians as to 
the Moors of Tetuan. But all this fault- 
finding is idle. We cannot consider a book 
which is specially addressed to a profession, 
nor can we, in our humble sphere, aspire to 
discharge the serious functions of the Church 
Missionary Magazine. 

If we notice Dr. Arnold’s work at all, beyond 
acknowledging its great learning, its excellent 
purpose, and its large-hearted charity, we do 
so because its appearance on our table presents 
a most fitting opportunity to protest against 
the habit of exacting an opinion on professedly 
theological works from professedly secular 

ublications. The authors who make this 

emand are actuated by a praiseworthy desire 
to obtain that meed of praise to which they are 
entitled for their zeal, if not for their discre- 
tion. While challenging the criticism of men 
whose vocation it is to to speak of worldly 
things in a worldly manner, they are equally 
prepared to endorse our approbation and to 
protest against our censure. Our praise is 
accepted as a proof that the author’s undoubted 
merits have impressed even those whose ordi- 
nary thoughts run in a quite different channel. 
Our objections are scouted as an impertinent 
meddling with topics which cannot be handled 
without a proper training, a severe discipline 
of the mind, and a deep and almost instinctive 
reverence, if not for the execution, at least for 
the good intentions, of the writer. 


* That’s in the Captain but an angry word 
Which in the Soldier is rank blasphemy.” 


Serious journalists may safely indulge in all 
the amenities of polemics; they may, ac- 
cording to immemorial usage, call each other 
infidels by the score; they may state their 
conviction of a man’s eternal perdition, because 
that man cannot reconcile himself to the be- 
lief in the thing; and will yet claim and 
obtain credit for all Christian virtues, in- 
cluding charity. The secular writer has the 
liberty of a general and unqualified adhesion. 
In that he may revel ; but we dare not repeat 
the awful denunciations hurled at his conduct, 
if he should hazard to disapprove, dissent 
from or doubt, not the subject matter treated, 
but the propriety of its treatment, which is 
specially under his notice. We have already 
shown, and we shall, whenever a fitting op- 
portunity presents itself, again show, that our 
discretion is not akin to pusillanimity, and that 
we do not shrink from giving our opinion on 
any subject which fairly falls within the juris- 
diction of a journal devoted to the discussion 
and examination of literature, science, and 
arts. A critical examination of the book 
which Dr. Arnold has published would stand 
on a par with a review of a collection of lead- 
ing cases in Chancery. Perhaps the latter 
evil would be worse than the first, but on the 
whole there is little to clioose between theM. 
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' The Gordian Knot; a Story of Good and of | 


Evil. By Shirley Brooks. With Ilustra- 
tions by ta Tenniel. 1 yol. (Bentley.) 
nis is a delightful book from its first page to 
ts last. From the kindly dedication proving 
to us that literary friendships do still exist in 
he world, to the brief but touching sentence 
which terminates the work. So gratified, in- 


deed, have we been by its perusal that we | 


consider the long delay in its production to have 
justified Mr, Brooks’s “ excellent publisher ” 


n his project of enlisting the assistance of Lord | 


Chelmsford to enforce its completion, as is so 


pleasantly hinted in the preface; even while | 


we sincerely syntpathise in the mental suffer- 
ng which induced its postponement. Do not, 
owever, let Mr. Brooks misunderstand our 
neaning, which is simply that we could not 
fford to lose such a book as the “Gordian 
Knot,” while we, at the same time, express 
ur hearty hope that no pain either of mind or 
body may interfere with his next undertaking. 
‘The we of the story, although complicated, is 
‘clearly and artistically worked out, the heroine 


s a charming creature, and all the rest of the | 
ramatis persone are life-like and natural. It | 


§ quite possible to trace the “ second manner,” 


which no doubt owed its origin to the moral | 


rial to which allusion has been already made, 
from the fact that the light comedy becomes 
omewhat suddenly metamorphosed into melo- 
drama ; but as the change harmonises well with 
he previous portion of the work, it would be 
ercritical to say that we altogether regret it; 


although we confess that we thereafter missed | 
any of those delicate flashes of wit which | 

embellished its earlier pages. There is some- 
ing so — in the brilliant corruscations of | 


r. Brooks’s graceful humour, and so devoid 
f that coarse and personal sarcasm by which 
ur good taste is too often wounded in the 


ictions of the present day, that we are enabled | 
tonscientiously to estimate it at its proper | 


alue, without the drawback of feeling that, 


s in the fable of the boy and the frogs, what | 


may be sport to us may be bitterness to others. 
There is no vulgar clap-trap to induce a laugh 
against the foibles or social shortcomings of 


some specific victim or victims, no selfish re- | 


olve to shine even although the mere cold 
and ungenial light may be produced by the 
ul and foetid matter over which it flickers. 
‘ven in his moments of mirth Mr. Brooks 


~ “never condescends to overlook the fact that he 
>is a gentleman ; and the purest-minded woman 


may consequently tun over his pages without 
Sone misgiving that an insult to her sense of 


self-respect will bring a blush into her cheek. | 


We only regret that want of space precludes 
he possibility of our making such extracts 
from the book as could not fail to justify our 
critical fiat upon every point we have advanced ; 
but we cannot resist presenting to our readers 
half a dozen paragraphs which can scarcely 
fail to send them to the work itself, in the full 
assurance that we do not say one word too 
much in its favour, when we affirm that it lacks 


neither a healthy — of perl, nor a | 


shrewd knowledge of men and things, by which 
its merits as an interesting fiction are greatly 
-and profitably enhanced. 


“Th rth t rari 7 | 
ee et ee ee | though Robert Spencer did not choose to look at | 


are flung down to her. For some she has the 


power which is illustrated in the old Greek fables, 
and they spring up strengthened, as Anteus, by | 


‘the magnetic touch. For others, she is only a 
‘platform of mud, which clogs, clings to, and hum- 
bles*for ever those who have had a tumble.” 


| “What a large and resolved woman must and 
will do, she generally does. I would respectfully 


'but strongly recommend any young gentleman | 





desirous of marrying, but not quite confident in 
his powers of pushing his way through the world, 
to ‘look out for that type of females. I do not 
think that, in such a ménage, the butchers, brewers, 


and wine-merchants’ bills, will be quite so small | 
as in some which have lately been published in | 


order to show the price of a wife; but she will 


open, and if necessary shove open, so many doors | 
of providence for you, that such a union will be | 


decidedly a frugal marriage.” 


| love, I take to be two very distinct gifts, seldom 
found united in one individual. They resemble, 
respectively, the power of thinking and the power 
of talking; and one would not be much surprised 
to find that the number of people who can make 
love without feeling it, is proportionate to that of 
the number of people who can (and will) talk 
without thinking. But do not let us be savage, 
do not let us be dissatisfied with these arrange- 
ments of nature. Bless us all, what sort of a world 
would it be if nobody sighed and whispered unless 
he had a passion at his heart, and if nobody ques- 
tioned and answered unless he hada brain in his 
head? What would become of society in general, 
and Sir Cresswell Cresswell in particular?” 

“ These clever young fellows seldom do a little 
bit of the harmless conventionalities of society so 
well as old gentlemen of the old-school. One has 
heard from folks of the latter class, elegant and 
telling after-dinner speeches, which have pleased 





| everybody; when smart men, who knew them- | 


selves to be highly superior articles, have gone in 
for fireworks, and produced no effect at all.” 


“Tt is bad enough when a man goes into wild 
ways from folly or from impulse, but when he 
takes into his head an idea that irregularities of 
all kinds are an assertion of his rightful position 
in the world, things are likely to come to an un- 
toward issue. Fate, like Sir John Falstaff with 
his recruits, is taking such order with him that 
all his friends are likely to be mourners.” 


“ Mr. Arundel was in his library, reading hard 
in Hansard for hints for a speech he had persuaded 
himself that he ought to make, and rather feebly 
noting on the back of a glossy letter with a very 
thick lead pencil, that wrote hard and badly. 
John Claxton’s arrival was an excuse to the 
senator for laying aside work in which his old 
soul did not delight, and for which it need hardly 
be said there was not the least real necessity, for 
the bill against which he meant to speak had been 


| introduced by the Government without the smallest | 


intention of its being passed, and only to shut the 
mouth of Sir Barnabas Gutch (who would have 
otherwise brought in a much better) and it was 
born with an “1” mark on its back, setting it apart 
for slaughter on Innocents’ day.” 


We greatly regret our inability to reproduce | 
in our pages the admirable and graphic descrip- | 


tion of a public execution, with its moral—or 
rather immoral— effect upon a London mob ; 
the following passage must suffice : 

“ We have no Druids now; but I have no doubt 


that if we could search into the annals of the old 
ones, we should find that they paid every attention 


to the education of the young folks, our revered | 
ancestry. I have no doubt that when there was a | 
public sacrifice, and the babies were put into the | 


red-hot hands of the brazen idols, fathers and | i : 2 
| be the opinions and sentiments of the first 


mothers not only came to witness the spectacles, 
but brought their children, and held them on their 
stalwart shoulders to see the victims roll off into 
the fires. A nation that does not educate its 
children cannot be expected to prosper; and 


the crowd that day, I did—and saw that out of 
the thousands present, thousands were children. 
And the knowledge that it was so, gave me great 


comfort, as it showed me that our glorious old | 


| England was still true to some of the maxims and 
| habits of our ancestors.” 


We should be doing an injustice to Mr. John 
Tenniel did we omit our hearty meed of admi- 











ration for his most artistic illustrations. In 
this instance author and artist are worthy of 
each other. 





Napoleon IIT, on England. Selections from 
his own writings, edited and translated by 
John Hawkins Simpson. (Saunders, Otley, 
& Co.) 


; | Tur Editor of this little volume has been 
“ The power of loving, and the power of making | 


engaged in a very: praiseworthy task. He has 
edited and translated selections from Louis 
Napoleon’s own writings, whilst a prince in 
exile, with a view of enabling the British 


| public to form a decided opinion as to his real 


sentiments and intentions with regard to Eng- 
land. Mr. — wishes it to be in the power 


| of every Englishman calmly to consider the con- 
| ductof the Emperor, and to judge for himself, ir- 


respective of the views entertained and expressed 
upon the subject through the public organs. 
And whether Louis Napoleon’s intentions be 
friendly, or hostile, if Mr. Simpson has suc- 
ceeded in establishing the fact, he deserves 
well of his country; for, it is a matter of great 
moment to us to be able to form a correct idea 
of this, to ordinary minds, incomprehensible 
personage. If his feelings are friendly, it is 
well to be assured of it on Napoleon’s own 
authority, always giving him credit for sin- 
cerity ; if they are hostile, it is well that we 
should know it, for in that case we can prepare 
ourselves for the emergency. 

Mr. Simpson has carefully selected those 
passages in the writings of the Imperial 
author which have direct or indirect reference 
to this country; the selection has not been 
made so as to favour any pre-conceived opinion 
of his own. He has scrupulously avoided 
doing so. 

Iie asks, with the certainty of receiving an 
affirmative reply, “1s it not of vital importance 
that the man who guides the destinies of 
France, and of Europe too, in no small degree, 
shall be impartially judged by our justice- 
loving land? It would be hard to estimate 
the amount of strength and consistency that 
the cause of Liberty all over the world would 
derive from a calm and national consideration 
on our part of the entire scope of the relations 
between England and France. This, however, 
cannot be effected unless Englishmen, setting 
aside prejudices and suspicions, will endeavour 
to guide themselves by knowledge and reason, 
instead of being helpless, or worse than help- 
less, through ignorance and passion.” 

Mr. Simpson justly remarks that the in- 
habitants of this free country are too apt to 
regard the Emperor’s rule in France from an 
English point Toien This is sure to mislead. 
them ; and, being so far misled, they proceed 
in the course of error, when they come to con- 
sider (or rather not consider) the nature of his 
feelings and probable intentions towards their 
own country. ; 

We judge him, too, by antecedents, not 
however his own, but those of his Uncle, — or 
rather what the British mind has conceived to 


Jmperor — believing correctly, no doubt, that 
it is the intention of Napoleon III. to walk in 
the footsteps of his Uncle. We say what the 
British mind has conceived, because we are of 
opinion that the public mind has been misin- 
formed as to what were the real intentions and 
feelings of Napoleon I. towards England. It is 
impossible, after reading the Emperor's pro- 
posals for peace to George III. in 1800, in 
1805, in 1808, and in 1812, to form any 
other conclusion than that his feelings to- 
wards England were either misunderstood, or 
wilfully misrepresented, Louis Napoleon 
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charges England with being the originator of 
all our wars: “never has she been willing,” 
says he, “to entertain any proposals of peace.” 
“Did she then,” he asks, “ Sdiere that the 
Emperor wished for her destruction. He never 
had such an idea.” “The Emperor esteemed 
the English people, and he would have made 
any sacrifice to obtain peace —any, except 
such as would have compromised his honour.” 
In proof of these assertions, he refers to the 
proposals of peace to which we have already 
alluded. 

It appears, then, that Napoleon has been 
misunderstood, and that mere suspicion has 
blinded our statesmen and prevented them from 
perceiving the great mission of that great man 
who, like Henry [V., lived inadvance of his time. 

In the writings of Louis Napoleon, published 
at considerable intervals and under varied cir- 
cumstances, all of which have the strongest 
marks of sincerity, Mr. Simpson observes, “ we 
fail to discover any marks of hostility towards 
England; on the contrary, he expresses his 
admiration of her constitutional government, 
of the power of her public opinion, of the 
freedom of her press, and his great respect 
for her Protestant religion. He however states 
that though theoretically an admirer of a repub- 
lie, he believes that a monarchical rule is best 
caleulated to further the interests of France.” 

In all his writings the Emperor insists upon 
it that the General Treaty of Vienna, June 9, 
1815, was a futile attempt to procure a balance 
of power by means of arrangements to suit reign- 


frame it to suit the requirements and wishes of 
nationalities. Hvery day the people, if not the 
rulers, of England are coming nearer to the 
same conclusion, so non-intervention in con- 
tinental disputes is the growing wish of the 
English people. 

Mr. Simpson thinks that non-intervention 
cannot be maintained so long as the Treaty of 
Vienna, though often broken, remains like a 
boiling spring, whence the floods of war may 
any day burst forth. He calls wpon the 
people of England calmly to examine this 
treaty for themselves, not leaving the initiative 
with ambassadors, or ministers, with a view of 
settling once for all how far they will, and how 
far they will not, consider themselves bound to 
preserve its mutilated remains. He is of 
opinion that point being once settled and 
frankly avowed, Hungarians, Italians, and all 


oppressed nationalities, will know what to | 
expect, and what not to expect from us. Our | 


foreign relations being settled on a rational 


basis, will cease to be, as they now are, contra- | 


dictors and irritating. 
The work is’ divided into the following sub- 
jects, viz., Napoleonian Ideas, The Napoleonian 
lea, Answer to M. de Lamartine, Political 
Reveries, The Conservative Party, Personal 
Freedom in England, The Slave Trade and the 
Right of Search, Opinion of the Emperor on 
the Relations Between France and the Powers 
of Europe, Historical Fragments 1688 and 1430, 
Our Colonies in the Pacifie Ocean, Union Gives 
Strength, Improvements to be introduced into 


our Parliamentary Manners and Habits, Peace. | 


From some of these we shall proceed to 
make extracts, for the purpose of showing the 
expressions and sentiments’ relied on, to prove 
the friendly feelings of the Emperor towards 
England. 





’ ‘ . BY | era of the world? 
ing dynasties, and that it was not attempted to | 











was endeavouring to carry out the principles 
of Henry of Navarre E 

In order, then, to judge of Louis Napo- 
leon’s conduct, we must ascertain what he 
conceives to be the views and policy of Henry 
IV. and Napoleon I. 

In his chapter on Governments in General, 
the Emperor observes, 

“All nations have something in common, they 
wish to be perfected.” “ Since the crea- 
tion of the world, there has always been pro- 

ade “The best government is that 
which accomplishes its mission well, that is to 
say, the one which adapts itself to the want of the 
period, and which, taking its form from the present 
state of society, employs the means necessary to 
open a level and easy road for civilisation which 
advances.” 

“Waterloo! Here the voice of every Frenchman 
fails, he can only shed tears—tears to weep with 
the conquered—tears to weep with the conquerors 
—who will, sooner or later, regret having over- 
thrown the only man who made himself a mediator 
between two hostile ages.” 

There is a profundity of thought and phi- 
losophy in this idea of a “mediator between 
two hostile ages” that commands our highest 
admiration. Louis Napoleon, when he ex- 
pressed that sentiment, saw that old things 
were passing away, and all things were becom- 
ing new. He compared the vast improve- 
ments of the present age with those of his 
uncle’s time. Did he not see that we are 
living ina most extraordinary and momentous 
He. looked at the improve- 
ments that have sprung up within thelast thirty 
or forty years, as compared with the state of 
society at the close of the last and beginning 
of the present century. And is there not an 
unparalleled revolution at work in the great 
bey of the people. They have awoke from 
an ignorance in which they had slept for ages, 
and have sprung up in a new character of 
sentient beings, qualified to inquire and dis- 
cuss, and despising both the bigotry and 
despotism that would prohibit or impede 
their improvement. The intellectual spirit is 
moving upon the chaos of minds which ig- 
norance and necessity have thrown into col- 
lision and confusion, and the result is a new 
creation. Nature (to use the nervous language 
of an old writer) will be melted down and re- 
coined, and all will be bright and beautiful.* 
Look at the extraordinary manner in which the 
science and practice of agriculture have, during 
the last thirty or forty years, advanced. 
Behold, again, the wonderful manner in which 








“ Allour wars have come to us from England, 
never has she been willing to entertain any pro- 
position of peace. Did she then believe that the 
Emperor wished for her destruction? He never 
had such anidea. It was only a question of re- 
prisals. The Emperor esteemed the English 
people, and he would have made any sacrifice to 
obtain peace—any except such as would have com- 
promised his honour. In 1800 the First Consul 
wrote to the King of England, ‘ Must the war 
which for eight years has devastated the four 
quarters of the globe be eternal? Are there no 
means by which we may come to an understanding ? 
How is it that the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe, powerful and strong, even more than is 
enough to secure their safety’ and independence, 
can sacrifice to ideas of empty gfandeur, the well- 
being of commerce, internal prosperity, the happi- 
ness of their families? How is it that they do not 
perceive that peace is the first thing needful, as it is 
the first of things glorious? ’” 


In 1805, Napoleon writes to the same 
sovereign, “ The world is large enough to 
permit our two nations to dwell therein, and 
reason has sufficient power to let us find means 
to make all peaceable, if on both sides there is 
a desire to S so. Peace is the wish of my 
heart, but war has never been the reverse of 
glorious to me. I conjure your Majesty not 
to deny yourself the happiness of being the one 
to bring about peace.” 

In 1808, at Erfurth, Napoleon unites with 
Alexander to lead the British Cabinet to ideas 
of conciliation, and in 1812 the Emperor 
made similar proposals. 

“It would be too painful to think that the 
war was prolonged, only because of the hate- 
ful passions or interests of parties. If a strug- 
gle so — had such a lengthy duration, 
it is doubtless because the two peoples had too 
little knowledge of each other, and that each 
government was in error with respect to the 
condition of its neighbour. England, perhaps, 
saw in oe only a despot oppressing his 
country, exhausting its resources to satisfy his 
ambition as a warrior. She knew not how to 
believe that he was the elect of the people, 
and that he represented all the material and 
moral interests for which France had fought, 
ever since 1789. In the same way it might 
be advanced that the French government, con- 
founding the enlightened aristocracy of Eng- 
land with the feudal aristocracy which lay so 
heavily on France before the Revolution, be- 


| lieved that it had to deal with an oppressive 


| manufacturing power and skill have been aug- | 





| 


And first, we may remark, that it is impos- | 


sible to read this volume without perceiving 
that Louis Napoleon has not chalked out a 
new policy for himself, but that he has en- 
deavo in all things to act upon what he 
conceives to be the great principles which ac- 
tuated his great progenitor, who, in his turn, 


mented. 


introduction of gaslight: at the facilities for | “““t 
| nation. 


conveying goods and travellers by land and 


water, annihilating space, and bringing the | , 4 ‘ 
: i ae = | of England put Napoleon in a position to realise 


remotest parts of the earth and the human 
family into vicinity. Look at the improve- 
ments in our postal system; at our telegraphs, 
extending over the whole world. 
at the moral phenomena of the times; observe 
the advance in the sciences: the discoveries in 
geology and chemistry. Look at the universal 
increase of the desire for knowledge, and its 


Look at the mighty effects of the | 


Look, again, | 


means of diffusion; at the moral tone that | 
pervades almost the whole of that wondrous | 


machine the Press; at the improvements in 
our system of education, though still, alas! 
behind the times. Look at our charity schools, 
our infant schools, our ragged schools, our 
mechanics’ institutions and literary societies ; 
at our British and Foreign Bible Society. 
And, comparing them, these are the results of 
the two hostile ages for which the great 
Emperor fought. 





* London Encyclopedia. 





government. But the aristocracy of Nngland 
is like the Briareus of fable. It holds to the 
people by a hundred thousand roots; from the 
people it has obtained as many sacrifices as 
Napoleon obtained efforts from the French 
And what is worth remarking, in the 
strife between these two countries, the rivalry 


against that power, a European project similar 
to that which Henry IV. would have carried out 
against Spain in concert with Elizabeth, if the 
dagger of an assassin had not torn away thet 
great monarch from France and from Europe.” 

The objects which the Emperor had in view 
are thus described : 

“Tie wished to use his conquests for the 
purpose of establishing a confederation of all 
Europe. To establish between the nations of 
Europe a social relation instead of mde na- 
ture,” such was the thought of the Emperor ; all 
his political combinations tended towards this 
great result ; but to attain it, it was necessary 
to induce England and Russia frankly to second 
his wishes. As longas there is any fighting in 
Europe, it can be ealled nothing but civil war. 

“Napoleon displaced sovereigns, because at 
the time it was for the interests of peoples 
that he should do so, In 1815, the peoples 
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were set aside for the particular benefit of 
rulers. The statesmen of that period, consult- 
ing passions and animosities alone, based the 
balance of power in Europe on the rivalries of 

at Powers, instead of establishing it on the 
as of general interests; therefore, their 
system is everywhere crumbling away, The 
policy of the Emperor, on the contrary, con- 
sisted in founding a solid European association, 
in making his system rely upon nationalities 
complete, and on the promotion of general 
interests. If fortune had not abandoned him 
he would have had in his hands all the means 
necessary for setting Europe at rest. He had 
kept in reserve whole countries, which he 
might have disposed of so as to carry out his 
purpose. 

“ European interests would have controlled 
national interests; humanity would have been 
satisfied ; for Providence cannot have intended 
that one nation should be happy only at the 
expense of others; and that in Europe there 
should be only conquerors and conquered, 
instead of reconciled members of one great 
family.” 

If these were the great and noble objects of 
Napoleon he certainly lived before his time, 
for no one saw them, no one understood them. 
pag og | could have conduced more effectually 
to the happiness of the human family. And 


in the then state of Europe, it was impossible | 


to realise them, except by the means which he 
adopted. 


Well then may Napoleon IIT. say, “Itis with | 
a feeling like that left by an enchanting dream | 
that one dwells upon the picture of happiness | 
and stability which Europe would have pre- | 
sented, had the vast projects of the Emperor | 


been accomplished. Each country confined 
within its natural bounds, united to its neigh- 
bour by the ties of interest and of friendship, 
would have enjoyed in its interior the benefits 
of independence, of liberty, and of peace. 
The sovereigns, exempt from fear am 
picion, would have applied themselves seri- 
ously to making better the condition of their 
peoples, and would have striven to bring home 
all the advantages of civilisation. 

“Instead of that what have wenow in Europe ? 
Every one as he falls asleep at night dreads 
the awakening of the morrow ; for the germ of 
evil is everywhere, and every honest soul 
almost doubts as to what is good, because of 


the sacrifices which its attainment would de- | 
mand. Men of liberty, who rejoiced over the | 


fall of Napoleon, your error has been fatal. 


How many years must now elapse, what com- | 


bats and sacrifices must there be made, before 


you reach the point to which Napoleon con- | 


ducted you ? 


_‘‘And you, statesmen of the Congress of 
Vienna, who were masters of the world, stand- 


sus- | 


his ruin. To this we answer the internal con- 
| struction of the edifice was solid ; for, not from 
| the interior came the shock that overturned 


it was not able to establish itself definitively, 


it must have been previously put into practice. 
The Emperor fell because he accomplished his 
| work, 
_ great rapidity; he conquered, so to speak, too 

promptly, his genius was far ahead of the men 
and the times; had he been fortunate, men 
would have esteemed him as a deity.” 


| ‘*The Napoleonian idea sprang from the revo- 
| lution as Minerva from the head of Jupiter: 
| helmet on head, completely clothed in armour. 

It fought in order to exist, it triumphed only to 
| persuade, it yielded to rise again from its ashes, 
therein following a Divine example ! 

“ Napoleonism consists in reconstructing French 
society ruined by fifty years of revolution, in re- 
conciling order with liberty; the rights of the 
people with the principles of authority. 

“ Standing between two infuriated parties, one 
of which sees nothing but the past, whilst the 
other looks only at the future, it adopts ancient 
forms, new principles. 

“Wishing to have a solid foundation, it bases 
its system on principles of eternal justice, and 
| crushes beneath its feet the re-actionary theories 
| engendered by the excesses of parties. 
| “It replaces the hereditary system of ancient 
| aristocracies with one that is hierarchical, which, 
| whilst it recognises equality, recompenses merit 
| and guarantees order. 

“Jt finds an element of power and of stability 
in a democracy, because it disciplines the mass. 

“ Tt finds an element of strength in liberty, be- 
cause it wisely prepares its reign by establishing 








| 
wide-spread foundations before constructing the 
edifice. 

“Tt follows neither the uncertain course of a 


it; as to the system planned by the Emperor, | 


and for us to form a just estimate of its value | 


{vents followed each other with too | 


| It levels mountains, crosses rivers, facilitatcs 
| communications, and compels the nations to shake 
hands, 

“It employs the arms of every one, and intel- 
| ligencies of every description. It enters the 
| cottages of the poor, not holding ont barren de- 
clarations of the rights of man, but with the means 
necessary to quench the poor man’s thirst, to 
satisfy his hunger; and more than this, it recites 
| a tale of glory to kindle his patriotic love. The 
Napoleonian idea is like the idea of the Gospel : 
it avoids luxury, and needs neither pomp nor ce- 
remony, to make its own way, and secure a general 
reception ; only at the last extremity does it in- 
voke the god of war. Humble without baseness, 
it knocks at every door, endures injury without 
returning hatred or rancour, and always marches 
unhesitatingly, because it knows that light pre- 
cedes, and the peoples follow it. 

“The Napoleonian idea, conscious of its own 
strength, puts far away corruption, flattery and 
falsehood—the vile auxiliaries of weakness. Al- 
though it expects everything at the hands of the 
people, it flatters them not; it despises those de- 
mocratic phrases by means of which it is attempted 
to gain paltry sympathies, after the fashion of the 
courtiers who enraged the great king in his old 
age, by extolling him for merits which he no 
longer possessed. Its aim is not to create a pass- 
ing popularity by re-igniting hatreds imperfect.y 
extinguished, and flattering dangerous passions ; 
| it speaks its thoughts to every person, king or 
| tribune, rich or poor; it praises or blames, ac- 
| cording as actions are praiseworthy or worthy of 
contempt. - 

“The Napoleonian idea has long sinée gained 
the sympathy of the mass, because with the peopl: 
sentiments are in advance of reasoning, the heart 
feels before the mind conceives. At the first 
preaching of Christianity, the nations adopted it 
before they understood the entire of its moral 
system. he influence of a great genius, therein 
resembling the Divine influence, is a fluid which 








| party, nor the passions of the crowd: it commands 


| through reason, it guides because it walks in ad- 
vance. 
| 


| all national prejudice, it sees in France only 

| brothers who can easily be reconciled, and in the 

| different nations of Europe only the members of 
| one and a great family. 

| It proceeds not by exclusion, but by reconci- 
| liation; it unites instead of dividing the nation. 
| It gives to each the employment which is due to 
| him, the place which he merits according to his 
| any an account of his opinion, or of his political 
| antecedents. 

| “ Attending only to the public weal, it does not 
| seek out by what artificial measure it may sustain 


| the country prosperous. 
“Tt attaches importance to facts alone; it 
| abhors useless words. The measures which others 


| them in a single year. It careers with full sails 


| capacity and his works, without demanding from | 


a tottering power, but by what means it can render | 


| have been discussing for ten years, it executes | 


ing over the ruins of the empire, how grand a | °VeT the ocean of civilization instead of remaining 
réle you might have played, but you compre- | i” 4 ug pond, uselessly making trial of every 
hended it not. In the name of liberty carried | “ It sajecie the polemics of the day which are | 
even to excess you raised the les against | ). Pan F : Tite sie 
Napoleon. You placed him sh ond gee ban of | like the religious discussions of the middle ages, 
Europe as a despot and a tyrant. 
clared that you had delivered the nation and | 
secured repose. They believed you at the | 
moment, but nothing solid can be built upon a | voice to blame, or to adopt a microscopic law re- | 
lie, and on a mistaken principle. Napoleon | lating to guarantees which are only imaginary, 
had closed the gulph of revolution; you re- | about reactionary exclusions, or mutilated fran- 
opened it by ov rowing him. Take care | chises; it plays not with the toys of children, but, | 
that the gulph does not close upon yourselves.” | itself a giant, when it does fight, it is a war of | 

This is what Napoleon III. means by saying, | Titans; its arms are entire peoples, and its tri- | 
- the ashes only, but the ideas also, of the ss * pop wha for the “world the signal of 

mperor are to be brought back. meer! Rica Fer der tnate b : 

“Bat, it will he anid: the saifice which you | , - Napoleonism divides itself into as many 
halle) de: he.n0 oheentr'an te die internal principles | D'@aches as the genius of man has varieties of 
Woe ans ieee The foreign pollo wwhtelc phases; it tends to revive agriculture, it calis into 


consider ‘ound being new productions, it borrows from foreign 
£0 profound was the very cause of | jands inventions which may be useful to its cause. 


| when they fought about metaphysical questions | 
You de- conceruing the transubstantiation of the blood of | 
our Lord, instead of enlarging upon the grand | 
principles of the Gospel. Also it never raises its | 








spreads itself like electricity, exalts the imagina- 
tion, makes men’s hearts to beat, and carries them 
along because it moves the soul more than it ex- 


“ Soaring above political coteries, exempt from | ercises persuasion. 


“ This influence, which it believes it exercises 
upon the mass, it would employ, not to overthrow 
society, but, on the contrary, to re-settle and re-or- 
ganise it. The Napoleonian idea is, then, an idea 
of peace rather than an idea of war, an idea of 
| order and of re-construction, rather than an idea 
| of overthrow. It professes without malice, and 
without hatred, the political moral which the 
great man was first to conceive. It develops the 
grand principles of justice, of authority, of liberty, 
too oft forgotten in these troublous times. 

“ Wishing above all to persuade and convince, 
it preaches concord and confidence, and appea!s 
to reason much more willingly than to force. But 
if, driven to extremity by too great provocation, 
it should become the sole hope of unhappy popu- 
| lations, and the last refuge of the glory and honour 
of the land, then, resuming its helmet and its 
spear, and mounting the altar of its country, it 
| would say to the people, deceived by so many 
ministers and orators, that which saint Remi said 
to the proud Sicambre : ‘Throw down your false 
gods and your images of clay: burn what you 


| have hitherto adored, and worship that which you 


have lately burnt.’ ” 

He recapitulates the results of Napoleon’s 
policy. Napoleon it was, who, arresting the 
stream of passions, everywhere secured the 
triumph of the truths of the French revolu- 
tion. He it was who implanted in Poland, in 
Italy, in Germany, in Spain, in Switzerland, 
the ideas and civilising laws of France. Who 
does not know that in Germany he, with a 
single stroke of his pen, erased 243 small 
feudal states, that from the Vistula to the 
Rhine he destroyed bondage, feudal abuses, 
introduced the French ciyil code, publicity of 
trial by jury in criminal cases, tore up by the 
roots religious animosities, and there esta- 
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blished freedom of worship ? Who does not | with our institutions and the English charac- 


know that in Poland and in Italy he created 
powerful forms of navionality, raised national 
tribunes, and everywhere spread the benefits 
of enlightened government? 


tween the cantons, and gave them 1 federal 
compact, the loss of which they at this day 
are lamenting? In Spain he destroyed the 
inquisition, the feudal system, and made every 
effort to establish a constitution more liberal, 
and a government more enlightened than those 
we have seen there during the last twenty- 
eight years. Later still, Coblentz, lighting up 
its walls because Prussia had not succeeded in 
wresting from her her French laws, rendered 
splendid homage to the Emperor’s memory : 


“ The first requirements of a country are inde- 
pendence, liberty, stability, the supremacy of merit, 
and an equally-spread state of comfort. That go- 
vernment will be the best where every abuse of 
power can always be corrected, where, without 
social disorder, without bloodshed, the laws and 
the head of the State can at any time be changed, 
for one generation cannot subject to its own laws 
the generations which follow. tte 

“ That independence may be certain, it is neces- 


Who does not | 


know that in Switzerland he made peace be- | peace is a blessing and war a scourge. 


ter, that are well worthy of perusal. 
The following are his remarks on the sub- 
ject of “ Peace :” 


“ People are incessantly repeating to us that 
But one 
thing is not said often enough, which is, if war is 
often a necessity when a great cause has to be 
defended, it is, on the other hand, a great crime 
to make it from caprice, without having a grand 
result in view, an immense advantage to justify it. 
* * * * * * * 


“In our eyes, peace is the harmony resulting 
from difficulties smoothed down, opposing interests 
satisfied ; it isthe most complete security reigning 


| in society. Nothing of this kind exists at the 


sary that the government be strong, and, that it | 


may be strong, it must have the confidence of the 


people, it must be able to have at its command a | 


large and well-disciplined army without calling 
forth an outcry against tyranny, it must be able 


to arm the whole nation without having to dread 


its own overthrow. 


“To be free, which is only a consequence of | 


independence, it is necessary that the whole people, 
without distinction, shall be able to vote at elec- 
tions of the representatives of the nation; it is 
requisite that the mass, which cannot be corrupted, 
and which neither flatters nor dissembles, shall be 
the constant source whence power is derived. 

* * * * * * * 

“ According to the opinions which I advance, 
it will be seen that my principles are entirely re- 
publican. Ah! what pleasanter, indeed, than to 
dream about the empire of virtue, the development 
of our faculties, the progress of civilization? If, 
in my plan of a constitution, I give preference to 
the monarchical form, it is because I think that 
such a government is more suited to France, in- 
asmuch as it would give more guarantees for a 
state of tranquillity, of authority, and liberty. 

“ Tf the Rhine were a sea, if virtue were always 
the only moving power, if merit alone rose to 
govern, then I would have a republic pure and 
simple. 

* * * * * * * 

“Harmony between the government and the 
governed can exist in two ways only: when the 
people permits itself to be governed by the will of 


a single individual, or when the chief governs in | 


accordance with the wishes of all. In the first 
case, it is despotism ; in the second, it is liberty. 
The tranquillity of the one is the silence of the 
tomb; the tranquillity of the other is the serenity 
of a pure sky. 
* * * * * * * 

“ People talk of eternal conflicts, of interminable 
strifes, and yet it would be easy for sovereigns to 
consolidate peace that would last for ever: let 





them consult the relations and the manners of | 


different nations between themselves, let them 
give to them their nationalities and the institutions 
which they ask for, and they will have found the 
true balance of power. Then all the peoples will 
be brothers, and will embrace each other in the 
sight of tyranny dethroned, of the earth consoled, 
and of humanity satisfied.” 


There is a chapter devoted to the opinion of 
the Emperor on the relations between France 
and the powers of Europe. There are several 
chapters (“ Historical Fragments”), wherein 
the characters and times of the Stewarts are 
contrasted with those of William III., which 
show a thorough and intimate acquaintance 





present time. 
* * * * * 

“To insure peace, we must have an equitable 
and elevated policy, we must dare to avow it 
openly and defend it with vigour; we must give 
to foreign nations a great idea of the good faith 
and of the strength of France, showing by our 
actions that we have no desire of making conquests. 

“ But the government, for forty years, has been 
pursuing an entirely contrary course. Instead of 
showing itself inflexible and not to be moved in 
maintaining its rights, it has always abandoned 
them whenever they have been called in question ; 
instead of earning the confidence of Europe by its 
conduct, it has incessantly disquieted it by un- 
dertaking some conquests, or some expeditions 
which disturbed the general harmony without 
increasing the influence of our country. 

“ By this mistaken policy, the French cabinet 
has drawn upon itself, justly, the distrust of France 
as well as that of foreign powers; it has awakened 
jealousies and hatreds which were asleep. 

“ Abroad, men question the good faith of a go- 
vernment which, notwithstanding its promises, 
cannonaded Lisbon, took Ancona, bombarded the 
ports of Mexico, excitéd the Pacha of Egypt to 
revolt, fomented the disturbances in Spain, took 
possession of the islands of the Marquesas and 
of Taiti, and needlessly bombarded Tangier and 
Mogador. 

“Foreign statesmen cried out, ‘Look at these 
Frenchmen! They are always tormented by the 
same ambition; the only way of governing them 
is to fascinate their eyes with military glory. 
Have we not a proof of it, when we see their 
present rulers, eminently men of peace, are them- 
selves obliged, in order to sustain themselves, to 
seek on all continents and on all seas some small 


military or naval successes ?” 
* * * * * * * 


* ca 


“To insure peace, is not to maintain during a 
few years a fictitious tranquillity; it is to labour 
to dissipate hatreds between nations, by favouring 
the interests, the natural tendency of each people— 
it is to create a just balance of the great powers ; it 
is, ina word, to follow the policy of Henry IV. 
and not the disastrous course of the Stuarts and of 
Louis XV. 

* * * * * * * 

“ To establish a European balance firmly, Henry 
IV. foresaw that it was necessary that all nations 
should be equal in power, and that no one of them 
should preponderate over the rest; he foresaw 
that, for peoples as well as for individuals, equality 
is the only source of justice. Henry IV. had 
brought the greater part of Europe to second him 
in his humane views; and, when the steel of a 
cowardly assassin cut short his days so valuable, 
he was assembling an immense army composed of 
European contingents, proposing as his aim, not 
a sterile conquest, but universal peace. He was 
about to force Spain to recognise the equality and 
independence of nations, and he would have es- 
tablished a sort of Areopagus designed to put an 
end, by reason and not by brutal force, to the 
quarrels between people and people. Henry IV., 
had he lived, might have been surnamed, with 
truth, the hero of peace. 

“ With this grand project let us compare the 
wretched policy of the two last Stuarts. These, 
plunging England, wearied with revolutions, into 





an ignoble torpor, gave up to the foreigner the 
interests and the honour of their country; they 
reigned by means of peace, but their conduct, so 
antinational, brought about, as was sure to be the 
ease, a re-action which gave birth to a war of 
twenty-five years. 

* o * * * * * 

“ For a few years there existed no more rivalry 
between France and England; both these nations 
seemed about to march side by side in the path of 
progress ; to-day the government has so managed 
that, on the one hand by its attacks,and on the 
other by its concessions, it has again aroused all 
the sentiments of jealousy between the two na- 
tions; it has recalled to life ancient causes of 
complaint, and if ever the fire bursts out, our go- 
vernment it is which will be the cause of it, for 
it, and no other, will have collected the combus- 
tible materials. 

* * * * * * * 

“The veritable author of war, a celebrated 
writer says, is not the man. who declares it, but 
the man who has made it necessary by a policy 
without greatness, without dignity, without good 
faith.” 

We leave this little volume with regret. 
The editor has translated it with the fluency 
and in the style of an original work, and one 
cannot rise from the perusal of it without an 
entire conviction of the sincerity of the Em- 
ee when he says that the mission of Henry 

Y. was one of peace ; that he foresaw, in order 
to establish the European balance firmly, 
that it was necessary that all nations should be 
equal in power; that equality is the only 
source of justice. That this was the policy of 
the first Emperor, and from this policy the 
third Emperor does not mean to depart. The 
recent treaty with England confirms this. At 
all events it is clear, if there is any sincerity in 
the sentiments contained in this work, that 
neither conquest nor invasion is the policy of 
the Empire. 





The Pioneer Bishop; The Life and Times o 
Francis Asbury. By W.P. Strickland. Wit 
an Introduction by Nathan Bangs, D.D. 
English Edition: with an Introduction by 
the Rey. 8. W. Christophers of Manchester. 
(Manchester: David Ketty. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co.) 

Tuts is in every respect a very remarkable 

book, and one which cannot fail to be read by 

all denominations of Christians with deep and 
abiding interest. The “grand old man” who 
forms its subject, is sr aaiage and lovingly 
presented to us in the solemn simplicity of his 
spiritual powers; abnegating for himself all 
merit in his struggle to secure salvation to 
others, and seeking to compel his followers to 
render praise only where praise is justly due. 
Ever ready to fulfil all his self-sought duties 
alike in sickness and in health, in season and 
out of season, in toil, in hardships, and in injury, 
from the commencement of his career to its 
close, he never faltered; but, like a zealous 
and earnest follower of his divine Master, he 

did not lay aside his scrip and his staff until 

his humanity asserted its weakness, and he lay 

calmly down to die. 

Of the fitness of his biographer for the task 
which he undertook we have abundant evi- 
dence even from the first pages of the book. 
He has approached it in no niggard spirit, but 
has brought to it a depth of thought and a 
power of combination not often found in works 
of this nature. In drawing attention to the 
common fallacy that the particular cultivation 
of the human mind can decide its ultimate 
strength and quality, he says : — 

“ That the child stands related in a most im- 
portant and significant sense to the future man, 
is a natural fact current and patent to all nations, 
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struction. We readily admit that education sus- 
tains an important place in the formation or cul- 
tivation of the mind, but it cannot impart a 
quality tomind. Quality is native and inborn ; 
and to affirm that all minds possess the same type, 
is to affirm what is not true, and what is contra- 
dicted by all history and experience. , To be sure, 
mind is mind, just as marble is marble; but 
there are different casts in the former, just as 
there are different qualities and shades in the 
latter. Endless variety characterises all the 
works of creation, and this variety pervades the | 
world of mind as well as the world of matter. 
What wonderful varieties of mind are found in 
children even of the same parents, and how strik- 
ingly is the fact illustrated! Were all minds 
alike, then it is perfectly obvious that the same 
training under the same circumstances would pro- 
duce the same results. Every day’s experience, 
however, shows that this is very far from being 
the case. 

“ It is a common remark, made in relation to a 
portion of mankind, that they are ‘cast in na- 
ture’s finest mould ;’ and we hear the equally 
common remark of others, that ‘they are rough 
specimens of humanity.’ Why this diversity 
exists, it is not our province to know. God, who 
‘has made of one blood all nations of men upon 
the earth,’ and has ‘fixed the bounds of their 
habitation,’ has made us to differ ; but the reasons 


and recognised in all religions and forms of in- | 


for this diversity are among the mysteries of his | 


works, which are beyond the reach of man. 

“Whatever is essential to mind, however, is 
common to all minds, just as what is essential to 
matter is common to all matter; but the posses- 
sion of these essential attributes is compatible 
with the most endless variety in formations, 
orders, and classes. We assign to rocks cer- 
tain formations; to animals, certain orders; to 
plants certain species; and to minds certain 
classes. Nothing is more common than to speak 
of a class of minds, and to assign them a place in 
the world of intellect. ‘This latter remark, how- 
ever, is predicated of quality, and not of anything 
acquired. Education only develops the latent 
powers of the mind, and disciplines the native 
forces of the intellect to action. Perception, 
imagination, judgment, and consciousness are no 
more the product of education than the mind it- 
self, and where either of these are absent or de- 
fective in the original quality no education can 
impart them. 

“ We have pursued this train of thought further 
than we intended, and yet we think it is worthy 
of more consideration than has generally been 
given to it. What we designed in our prelim- 
inary remarks was simply to to reiterate the 
generally acknowledged fact, that great eminence 
and distinction in the world come not from chance, 
nor yet from any particularly favourable circum- 
stances, though these must, to some extent, exist, 
but from an original quality inhering in the mind 
itself as the basis thereof.” 

And this argument he very satisfactorily de- 
velopes in the career of the Pioneer Bishop. 

mm of English parents in Staffordshire in 
1745, Francis Asbury was fortunate enough to 
be the son of respectable and pious persons of 
the middle class; and his first sorrow was 
caused by the early death of an only sister, to 
whom he was fondly attached: and, although 
at that period only in his seventh year, the 
event sank so deeply into his heart, as to lead 
him to seek for consolation in religion. His 
school career was an unfortunate one ; his peda- 
gogue being a coarse and tyrannical man, from 
whom the meek and patient boy suffered an 
amount of persecution which rendered his 
removal imperative ; and he became the in- 
mate of one of “the wealthy and fashionable 
families” of the neighbourhood, where, bein 
still a mere boy, the attractions of the worl 
for a while withdrew him from more serious 
thoughts. A few months subsequently, how- 
ever, he returned to his father’s roof, and 


having attained his fourteenth year, he selected 
a trade, to which he diligently applied himself, 
while at the same time he resumed his religious 
duties. He read with avidity all works of a 
sacred character, and was a constant attendant 
at public worship. 

“ How important ” (says Dr. Strickland) 
‘in the formation of a religious character is it 
that the right kinds of books be read; for, what- 
ever may be the experience in after life, the re- 
ligious faith will take its tone and colouring in a 


present day in Englandand America. The novelty 
connected with the preaching did not consist in 
letting down the language of the pulpit to the 
| slang of the stump, and merging the preacher 
in the politician. Every truth they uttered was 
grave and solemn, attended with no lightness of 
manner, foppish swagger, or artistic air, more be- 
fitting the clown or the stage-player than ambas- 
sadors of Christ. ‘The love of Christ con- 
strained them, and their earnest declaration of 
the truth ‘commended them to every man’s con- 





great degree from the mental aliment.” . . . 
“The principle adopted by some parents is of | 


the most latitudinary character. They say, ‘ Let | 
the children alone in their choice of books, and | 
also in their choice of a church, until they grow 


up and are able to judge for themselves.’ Such 


advice we regard as infidel, and pernicious in a | 


high degree. If it be right to act upon this prin- 


ciple in regard to a question of such vital moment, | 


and one involving happiness for time and eter- 
nity, as the question of a right faith does, then 
it is equally right, nay, more so, to allow them 
the largest liberty in regard to all their choices.” 


Encouraged by his mother, young Asbury at 
length attended a Methodist meeting; and 
from that time he decided upon the form of 

| worship most congenial to fis convictions ; 
| nor was it long ere he believed it to be his 
| duty himself to hold prayer-meetings, which, 
owing to his extreme youth, were soon nume- 
rously attended, and excited so much curiosity 
that his friends, alarmed by the spirit of oppo- 
sition which began to manifest itself, declined 
to allow him the use of their houses ; and after 
resuming the meetings for a time in his home, he 
began to visit the neighbouring villages, where 
the effects produced by his zeal and eloquence 
became so marked that the society ere long 
decided that he was called by God to the 
ministry, and he accordingly received his li- 
cense as a local preacher; but although he 
continued to officiate as such for several years, 
he nevertheless travelled far and near, holding 
forth the word of life to ‘‘ wondering, weeping 
thousands.” He continued thus his unremit- 
ting labours until he reached his twenty-first 
year; and after travelling circuits as a member 
of the Wesleyan Conference for about tive 
years, during a portion of which time “ he had 
been strongly impressed with a desire to go as 
a missionary to America,” he attended the 
Conference held at Bristol in 1771, at which 
Wesley called for volunteers for that work, 
when he at once responded to the summons. 
Having taken leave of his parents, he em- 
barked with only a few pounds in his pocket, 
and a slender supply of clothing, accompanied 








had offered to aid him in his labour of love. 


After a rough passage, during which the two | 


friends, having no beds, slept on the bare 
boards, and underwent many other privations, 
they landed at Philadelphia, where they were 
kindly and hospitably received ; and where, 
although only five years had elapsed since the 
introduction of Methodism into the country, 
they found that considerable societies had 
been formed, not only in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, but also in different parts: of New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. On their 
arrival in America “the colonists were in a 
state of rebellion, and just on the eve of a 
revolution,” but the spirit of the Wesleys still 
stirred the hearts of their followers, and many 
eminent preachers had succeeded them in the 
American ministry. Of these Dr. Strickland 
tells us: 


“ We would not have the reader entertain the 
idea for a moment that Wesley or Whitefield, 
who called out the masses in their day, were any- 

thing like some of the popular preachers of the 





by a young man named Richard Wright, who | 


science.’ They carried the Gospel to the un- 
cared-for masses, and it was this concern for 
neglected souls which characterised all their la- 
bours, that won upon the hearts of the masses, 
and brought thousands of the destitute to listen 


| to,their ministrations.” 


After remaining ten days in Philadelphia, 
Asbury proceeded to Baltimore, and thence to 
Staten Island, everywhere meeting with a 
| warm and encouraging welcome ; after which 
he attended a revival at New York, where he 
| was deeply touched by the earnest piety of his 
hearers : and, says his biographer, 
“particularly impressed with the sight of so 
many sable sons and daughters of Africa, who 
| were in the congregation, and who united with 
| the people in cheerful melody to sing the Re- 
| deemer’s praise.” 


Thence he progressed to the back settlements, 
and his earnestness in his work may be ga- 
thered from the following extract from his 
journal : 


“TI remain in York, though unsatisfied with 
our being both in town together. I have not yet 
the thing which I seek, a circulation of the 
preachers to avoid partiality and popularity. 
However, I am fixed to the Methodist plan, and 
| do what I do faithfully, as unto God. I expect 
| trouble is at hand. ‘This I expected when I left 
| England, and I am willing to suffer, yea, to die, 
| rather than betray so good a cause by any means. 
It will be a hard matter to stand against all oppo- 
sition, 





‘As an iron pillar strong, 
And steadfast as a wall of brass ;’ 


but through Christ strengthening me I can do all 
things. My brethren seem unwilling to leave the 
cities, but 1 will show them the way. I have 
nothing to seek but the glory of God, nothing to 
fear but his displeasure. I have come to this 
country with an upright intention, and through 
the grace of God [ will make it appear. I am deter- 
mined that no man shall bias me with soft words 
and fair speeches; nor will I ever fear the face of 
man, or know any man after the flesh, if I beg 
my bread from door to door; but whomsoever 
I please or displease, I will be faithful to God, 
| to the people, and to my own soul.” 











In 1772 he was appointed superintendent of 
the societies in America by Wesley, and en- 
| tered upon his new and arduous duties with a 
zeal and perseverance which soon produced its 
| fruits, and thenceforward he may be said to 
have passed nearly his whole life in prayer, 
in the pulpit, or in the saddle. For many 
yeags he travelled annually about six thousand 
miles, undeterred by pathless forests, precipitous 
mountains or unfordable rivers ; traversing the 
howling wilderness, alive with beasts of prey, 
to carry the glorious tidings of salvation to 
unbelievers, and to gather into the fold of his 
Master such of his scattered flock as had gone 
astray from long lack of a shepherd ; presiding 
at Conferences, healing dissensions, and bring- 
ing union and a godly spirit out of lukewarm- 
| ness and discords. The times were troublous, 
but while many of his brethren sought safety 
by leaving the country, Asbury never faltered 
for an instant. 

“While Asbury was engaged in his work in 
Baltimore and vicinity in 1777, he was required 
to take the oath of allegiance to the state of 
Maryland. Its form, however, was such that he 
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could not conscientiously take it, and the result | hut this was attended with considerable diffi- 


was that he was obliged to leave the state and go 
to Delaware, where the state oath was not re- 
quired of clergymen. He sought an asylum fat 
the hospitable mansion of Judge White, in 
Kent county, Delaware. He soon found, how- 
ever, that his retreat was no place of safety. 
Scarcely had he beena month at the Judge’s be- 
fore he was obliged to leave, and he went out, not 
knowing whither. He had not travelled many 
miles when he came to a house, where he stopped 
and found the neighbours assembled for a funeral. 
There being no minister, he hesitated not to im- 
prove the occasion by an address full of Christian 
sympathy. He then pursued his weary way until 
late at night, when he found shelter. Here he 
intended to rest till Providence should direct his 
way; but the next evening he heard of cireum- 
stances which induced him to think it prudent to 
move the next day. Deeply depressed was his 
spirit. He was three thousand miles from his 
native home and kindred. All his countrymen 
associated with him had left him to his fate. He 
was considered by most persons, who knew not 


| 
| 
| 


his heart and his motives, as an enemy to the | 


country, and he was, accordingly, liable any hour 
to be apprehended and abused. 
“ Leaving his resting-place, he went into a wild 


and dismal swamp, where he lay concealed till | 


night, when a friend kindly took him in and pro- 
tected him. Under these circumstances of trial 


he was sustained by the consciousness that he | 


was in the way ofduty. He was seeking neither 
riches nor honour. He was labouring only for 
the spiritual good, for the salvation, of his fellow 
men. He trusted in Providence, being confident 
the God of the prophets and of the apostles would 
protect and relieve him.” 


His appointinent as General Superintendent 
of the Methodist Church in America was, in 
1782, unanimously confirmed by the Virginian 
Conference and two years subsequently he 
was ordained Bishop of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, It would appear, however, 
from a passage in the excellent introduction of 
Mr. Christophers, that Wesley by no means 
approved this innovation on the simple and 
primitive forms of his sect, for that gentleman 
tells us that in a letter from London addressed 
to the new,prelate, he thus expresses his dis- 
taste to the measure : 

“ There is indeed a wide difference between the 
relation wherein you stand to the Americans, and 
the relation wherein I stand to all the Methodists. 
You are the elder brother of the American Me- 
thodists; I am, under God, the Father of the 
whole family. : But on one point, my 
dear brother, I am a little afraid both the Doctor 
(Coke) and you differ from me. I study to be 
little ; you study to be great. I creep ; you strut 
along. I found a school; you acollege! Nay, 
and call it after your own names! QO, beware, do 
not seek to be something! Let me be nothing, 
and ‘ Christ be all in all!’ One instance of this, 
of your greatness, has given me great concern, 
How can you, how dare you, saffer yourself to be 
called Bishop? I shudder, I start at the very 
thought ! Men may call me a knave, or a fool, 

~w rascal, a scoundrel, and [ am content; but they 
shall never, by my consent, call me Bishop! For 
my sake, for God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, put 
a full end to this! . . . Thus, my dear Franky, I 
have told you all that is in my heart.” 


The rebuke, even had it been more delicately 
administered, might, however, it would appear, 
in this instance have been spared ; for if ever 
there was a sincere case of nolo episcopari, it 
appears certain that it was in that of Francis 
Asbury; for the ordination delegated to him 
no increased power or usefulness, but rather 
produced a contrary effect, as he became more 
reluctant to exercise his authority when it was 
no longer subjected to that of the Father of 
his Church. His earnest wish and unceasing 
endeavour was to build churches and schools, 





culty; the means at his disposal being almost 
negative, while, as absolutely regarded himself, 


“ His salary was only sixty-four dollars a year 
and travelling expenses, about as much as one of 
our city preachers at the present day would get 
for delivering a lecture in an adjoining town. 
Often have the clothes of Asbury been worn thread- 
bare and become shabby in appearance, and he 
obliged to deprive himself of some of the comforts 
of life; but uncomplainingly, unless in behalf of 
his poor preachers, he went on his way, living 
not for himself, but consecrating all to God and 
the Chureh.” 


In so far, however, as personal exertions 
could avail, the Methodist bishop spared 
neither pains nor labour; but, says his bio- 
grapher, 


* As the Angel of the Apocalypse flying in 


mid-heaven with the everlasting Gospel to preach together st the usual hour for religious services. 


to all nations, so this pioneer bishop literally flew 
from state to state, and from territory to territory, 
with the messages of salvation ;” 


stirring up the lukewarm, and encouraging 
the willing to aid him in his task with tardy 
but seldom failing success. Nor was he narrow 
in his educational views, for it is recorded of 
him : 

“While Asbury was opposed to educating men 
for the ministry as they would be educated for 
any other profession, without regard to a Divine 
call, he was yet altogether in favour of having 
Methodist preachers thoroughly educated, and 
gave. in his own diligent attention to study, an 
example to all his sons in the ministry. Though 
there were then no colleges or Biblical Insti- 
tutes in the Church, yet the study of the learned 
languages was by no means neglected; and As- 
bury well knew that he would prove unworthy of 
his relation as a son of Wesley and a colleague 
of Coke, did he not advocate to the extent of his 
ability the importance of a sound and thorough 
education in matters pertaining to general science 
and literature, as well as a theological training.” 


The close of his career is extremely touching. 
Worn by age—he had passed his seventiet 
year—by hardships, and by over exertion, even 
at the termination of a long and arduous 
circuit, he insisted on being removed by easy 
stages to Richmond in Virginia, despite all the 
dissuasions of his friends, saying resolutely,— 


“*T must once more deliver my public testimony 
in this place.’ When the hour for preaching 
arrived he was taken in a close carriage to the 
old Methodist Church. On arriving he was 
borne in the arms of his friends into the church 
and placed upon a table prepared for the purpose, 
whereon he was seated. The ‘Old Church,” 
whose walls had so often echoed to his voice, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 

“ After singing, reading the Scriptures, and 
prayer, the bishop announced, in a tremulous 
tones, his text: ‘ For he will finish the work and 
cut it short in righteousness: because a short 
work will the Lord make upon earth.’ Impressed 
with the consciousness that his work was done, 
and that he was like one who was waiting for the 
voice of the bridegroom, the text was well chosen. 
Before and around him were his brethren and 
friends of former years. With tearful eyes and 
throbbing hearts they were listening to the last 
sermon of their beloved father in God. Slowly 
and measuredly the solemn truths fell from his 
trembling lips. Carried away by his feelings he 
exceeded his strength, and was obliged to pause 
frequently from sheer exhaustion. Feeble as he 
was he preached for nearly an hour, during which 
time a deep and awful stillness pervaded the en- 
tire assembly, only broken by the sobs of sympa- 
thetic hearers. To the vast audience gathered on 
this occasion the scene before them must have 
been sublimely impressive. For the last time 
they were listening to the voice of their beloved 
bishop, who had gone in and out before them in 
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his continental visits for so many years. When 
he closed his discourse he was much exhausted, 
and was borne back to his carriage and taken to 
his lodgings.” 

Thence he made a last effort to reach Bal- 
timore, in order to attend the General Con- 
ference in May ; but upon reaching the resi- 
dence of his old and long-tried friend, Mr. 
George Arnold, about twenty miles from 
Fredericksburg in Virginia, he was unable to 
continue his journey. _ 

“ On the evening of the 29th of March his car- 
riage stopped at the door of this his last earthly 
resting-place, and he was borne into the house 
never more to leave it until his worn and w 
body should be carried to the tomb. He suffered 
much during the night and the succeeding day, 
notwithstanding everything was done that affec- 
tion could do to mitigate his distress. When 
Sabbath came he requested the family to be called 








His travelling companion read and expounded the 
twenty-first chapter of Revelations, during which 
time Asbury was calm and devotional. His end 
was near, and his faith doubtless enabled him to 
catch a glirapse of the holy city which John saw 
coming down out of heaven, and to hear the 
voice assuring him that God would “— away 
the tears from sorrow’s weeping eye. The sun 
of his life was declining, but there were-no clouds 
in the evening heavens. All was calm, and clear, 
and bright. 

“The services were closed, and Bond, per- 
ceiving that the venerable bishop was sinking in 
his chair, hastened to support him; and while he 
held up his reclining head, the spirit of the pa- 
triarch passed away in peace to its God.” 

Francis Asbury had at last found the rest 
which he had so nobly earned; and we can 
conscientiously recommend this record of a 
good man’s life as an example to all who turn 
aside from the path of spiritual duty because 
they deem it dark, and narrow, and difficult 
to tread. 





History of the Reign of Henry IV. King of 
France and Navarre. Part I. Henry IV. 
and the League. By Martha Walker Freer. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

In the present volumes Miss Freer continues 

that interesting series of works with which 

she has illustrated a most important epoch 
in the history of France. She has the great 
qualifications of possessing an enviable know- 
ledge of the French language and literature, 
and always writes with , clearness, and 
spirit. We are afraid, however, that Miss 

Pree will find that she has committed an 

error in the construction of this work. The 

title is almost a misnomer, for the reign of 

Henry IV. virtually begins at the point where 

these two volumes conclude. The intervenin 

eriod with which Miss Freer deals is occupi 
by the later wars of the League. This is 
indeed a thrice-told tale. There exists an 
abundance of works on the subject in England, 
and a superabundance in France. It would 
not be difficult to adduce a list that would 
convincingly show that our fair authoress has 
undertaken a work of supererogation. Neither 
is the tale a very inviting one. We should 
scarcely have thought that it would be one 
on which Miss Freer would care to dwell, or 
her readers care to follow, forso great a length, 

She hasdiligently examined the historic archives 

at Paris, but we are not aware that she has 

either brought new facts to light or placed old 
ones in a different view. We feel for one who 
has to glean after the wages of such men as 

Davila and De Thou. e narrative, though 

not destitute of some _Pictures and 

stories, is io and revolting, and what 
many readers will think far worse, is somewhat 
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dull. It has indeed been told once for all in’a 
book that has been aptly called the French 
- Afneid of the French Virgil. The Henriade 
| was originally entitled La Ligue. It is more 
valuable for its historic worth than its poetic 
merit. The misfortune is that M. de Voltaire 
_ has considerably overdone the Dido part of the 
business. We quite realise a doubt which Sir 
James Stephen has expressed, whether any one 
could endure a prosaic account of this merciless 
controversy. e grow tired of the cruelties 
of the Seize and the craftiness of Les Poli- 
‘ tiques ; to use a favourite but incorrect verb of 
Miss Freer’s, we “ weary ” of endless plottings 
and counter-plottings, jealousies, and dissen- 
sions: even le Navarrois sometimes nods ; we 
have enough of his prowess in the battle and 
' of his intrigues in the bower. 
Miss Freer evidently designs this work for 
' those who have followed her through the 
course of her previous volumes. But probably 
many of her readers may not have the pleasure 
' of an acquaintance with her other writings. 
Would it not have been wise to have given 
her work an independent value? As the case 
now stands, those who are not well acquainted 
with French history wil! find much of it un- 
intelligible, and the other class will find much 
_ of it unnecessary. Had Miss Freer devoted 
half a volume to an historic sketch of the 
scenery and the actors in this great drama ; 
had the half of another volume been devoted 
to the period of the final issue with the 
League—for we should not like to miss sketches 
of Arques and Yvetét, the sieges of Paris, the 
scenes of the rocks of Usson, the forest of 
Fontainebleau, the cathedral of Chartres; had 
_ the body of her work been devoted to a care- 
ful, luminous, and graphic description of the 
court and times, the arts and arms, the home 
_ policy, the foreign policy, of the great king 
_ aud the great minister,—we might have had 
_ to congratulate her upon producing one of the 
most interesting, amusing, and instructive 
_ books of the season. Even now the inde- 
_ scribable fascination that belongs to Henry the 
treat ought to render these volumes popular. 
After all we cannot but trace the steps, by 
which the despised Prince of Béarn became the 
father of his country; and the rejected of 
Paris became the idol of France. Henry is 


















French epic. He stands almost alone, chival- 
rous and tender in an age of cruelty and mean- 
ness ; charitable and just in an age of bigotry 
and intolerance. aul trophies of victory are 
associated with his diadem, the victories of 
peace, the victories of war. In war he was 
more than Condé; in administration he was 
all but Sully; in calm and enlightened prin- 
ciples he was the equal of L’Hopital. His- 
- torians, romancists, and poets have always 
delighted to follow his career, as he passes un- 
~~ scathed through the massacres of Paris and 
i the cannonadings of Ivry; as he bears a 
-» charmed life against the poisoned spells of De 

Medici, against the guile of Lorraine, against 
the dagger of Guise, and as he maintains his 
heroic defiance of the wily machinations of the 
Fscurial and the vindictive thunders of the 
Vatican. 

It is painful, and it is very difficult, to adjust 
a rightly our mental view of Henry’s character 
a amid all this glitter and glare. It is hard and 
it is painful, amid so much true nobleness and 
so much real glory, to recognise, not indis- 
tinetly, the lineaments of a debauched rene- 
gade, With all his greatness he was not so 
great as to hold fast his good faith towards 
man or his integrity towards Heaven. The 
son of the heroic | devoted Jeanne d’Albret, 
the grandson of the peerless Marguerite d’An- 








| 


not without reason the hero of the solitary | 





gouléme, who redeemed by so saintly an end 
the faults of the Heptameron, must have pos- 
sessed some conscience, a religious depth of 
feeling, a whole wealth of tender and hallowed 
associations. But the kingdom of this world 
and the glory thereof was a temptation too 
potent for this great but fallen spirit. He 
sometimes daowed that he was capable of act- 
ing like a tyrant. He liked gambling even 
better than glory. He was often fickle, light, 
and false. He was one of the .worst of adul- 
terers, and the husband of a very Messalina of 
an adulteress. Tis contaminating influences 
spread corruption in an ever-widening circle. 
He did absolutely nothing for the constitution 
of France. The so-called Father of his people 
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foes, have occupied the throne of St. Louis 
with unsullied honour, and have bequeathed 
it a lasting and peacable possession to his pos- 
terity. 

The following is Miss Freer’s excellent de- 
scription of the scenes of the Recantation : 


“ The superintendence of the splendid adorn- 
ments of the abbey were intrusted to Cheverny, 
Bellegarde, the duke de Longueville, and his 
brother the count de St. Paul, the latter being 
deputed to perform the functions of grand-master. 
These noblemen acquitted themselves of their 
duties to the satisfaction of all. A more splendid 
pageant had never been witnessed at any preceding 


| coronation ; though all the hangings and decora- 





was a good-natured parent, who took good care | 


of their present comfort, but never troubled 
himself with the thought of their future wel- 
fare after he was gone. Of his abjuration 
many views have been expressed, while Miss 
Freer contents herself with pure narrative, and 
expresses no views at all. ‘The common view 
of the abjuration is, that Henry was a truly 
great prince, who had toomuch common sense to 
weigh a mere religious scruple against the deep- 
est interests of a mighty empire. We grant that 
the abjuration did much temporary and appa- 
rent good. By the abjuration he bound up the 
wounds of his bleeding country, and restored 
peace to a distracted realm. He gained a 
throne which, for many years, he occupied 
with prosperity and renown. But with what 
fearful alloy is all this brilliant story mingled ! 
Those seventeen years were darkened with 
cares and stained with vices, and, at their 
close, we see him lean his head in his hands, 
and softly say, “My God, what is this that 
will not suffer me to be quiet?” And yet a 
little while and the dagger of Ravaillac is at 
his throat. According to every principle of 


| mere human calculation the abjuration was 


politic and right. He thus disappointed the 
ambition of Mayenne, and humbled to the dust 
the House of Guise, and overcame the subtle 
policy of Philip, and settled a disputed suc- 
cession, and gave peace to the Reformed 
Church, and established the dynasty of Bour- 
bon. Seven of his line ruled France. But 
for two hundred years their rule was the rule 
of an almost sublime selfishness; the rule of 
despotism and misgovernment. The avenging 
Nemesis of a violated faith dogged the foot- 
steps of his descendants. 
abject slave to Richelieu. The dragonnadings 
of Louis XIV. were a fearful return for the noble 
devotion of the Huguenots to his grandsire. 
Louis XY. has passed into a bye-word of shame 
forevery filthy vice that could reduce the highest 
earthly king to the level of the lowest = 
brute. 
Of course we might continue the sad story of 
the race down to the present hour. Wemay now 
study the annals of these days by the light of the 
lurid flames of the Revolution. 
lution might have been averted; that wilder- 
ness of puilt and error through which France 
has wandered these seventy years, might per- 
haps have been escaped, if Henry had remained 
firm in his allegiance to the cause of the Hu- 
guenots. But he chose to prefer a human 
rescience which is often wrung, to a divine 
aw which never errs. Neither is it by any 
means clear that Henry must have necessarily 
forfeited his crown, or have suffered the dis- 
memberment of the monarchy. He had with- 
stood so long the might of Spain and of the 
League; there was such a growing reaction 
in his favour; there was so much in his cha- 
racter that exactly suited the French people ; 
that, had he persevered a few longer, he 
might have conquered himself as well as his 
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Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold. | 





Lous XIII. was an | 


} 
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That Revo- | 


tions of the abbey had to be manufactured for the 
occasion. The choir of the cathedral was hung 
with rich tapestries. On the right of the altar 
stood a chair of state for the officiating prelate, 
covered with cloth of gold. Opposite, was a chair, 
canopy, cushions, and a praying desk hung with 
crimson brocade, for the occupation of the king 
before his enthronization. Behind the royal chair 
was another covered with sky-blue satin for the 
Constable. A similar seat was placed for the 
chancellor on the left of the royal fauteui/. Behind 
the officiating prelates were benches draped with 
cloth of gold, for the prelates. On the right of 
the altar were seats for the peers and princes 
taking part in the ceremony. In front of the 
high altar, a theatre was erected, nine feet high 
and twenty-eight feet long, on which stood the 
throne. This platform was magnificently draped 
with violet velvet beset with golden fleurs de lis, 
Galleries were erected on the right and on the 
left of this dais for the princes, ambassadors, and 
officers of the household. Close to the chair of 
the officiating prelate was a table covered with 
violet veivet, on which the regalia were deposited. 
The king’s offerings were likewise placed on a 
second table near to the altar. In the choir, a 
gallery was built to face the altar, for the oceupa- 
tion of the princess Catherine and the ladies of 
the court. Arm-chairs of cloth of gold were 
ranged in front of this gallery for the principal 
ladies, the centre chair, surmounted by a small 
canopy, being destined for Madame. To Gabrielle 
d’Estrées also a fauteuil was assigned by the 
express directions of the king; otherwise her 
rank as the wife of M. de Liancour entitled her 
not to a place amongst the princesses. All the 
relics and shrines of St. Denis were deposited on 
the high altar, which blazed with the radiance of 
gold, of precious gems, and with the light of in- 
numerable tapers of white wax. 

“ On Saturday evening, February 26th, the king 
quitted his abode in Chartres, the episcopal palace, 
and repaired privately to the cathedral. After 
hearing vespers, Henry retired to a side chapel 
dedicated to St. Piat to confer with his confessor 
Bendit; who delivered an exhortation to his ma- 


| jesty on his kingly duties, with an admirable ex- 


position of the principal tenets of the orthodox 
faith. Henry then withdrew, and passed the re- 
mainder of the evening in privacy. The follow- 
ing morning the inhabitants of Chartres were 
aroused at dawn by salvoes of artillery and the 
pealing of bells. At six o’clock the four barons, 
whose duty it was to escort the Holy Vial from 
the abbey of St. Pére, set out. These young 
noblemen were the counts de Lauzun, Dinan, 


| Cheverny, son of the Chancellor, and the baron 


| de Termes. 


At eight o’clock king Henry repaired 
to the cathedral attended by his princes and nobles, 
Henry wore a vest of crimson satin and a robe of 
cloth of silver—the prescribed costume prepara- 
tory to the ceremony of his anointing. The pro- 
cession entered the cathedral with great precision 
and magnificence. The archers of the guard 
with kettle-drums, headed by the provost of the 
household marched first, then in due order of pre- 
cedence the bishops and clergy, the Swiss guards, 


| trumpets and heralds, the knights of the order of 


St. Esprit, the chamberlains, and the Seotch 
guards. Next came the marshal de Matignon, 
bearing aloft the sword of Constable as deputy fer 
Montmoreney. Cheverny, in his chancellor’s 
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robes, followed. Then marched the count de St. 
Paul, bearing a gold wand of office as grand- 
master of the household, between the Duke de 
Longueville, grand chamberlain, and the duke de 
Bellegarde, master of the horse., The king 
marched next alone, his train borne by a prince. 
In front of the altar stood Nicholas de Thou 
bishop of Chartres, the officiating prelate, attended 
by the archbishop of Bourges and by seven bishops 
arrayed in full pontificals. The king was pre- 
sented by the bishops of Mantes and Maillezais. 
Henry then prostrated himself before the altar 
and made offering of a small shrine of silver 
gilt: his majesty was afterwards conducted to his 
chair of state, which he occupied pending the 
arrival of the Holy Vial and the recital of the 
prayers offered on its reception. The ceremonial 
of preceding coronations was minutely followed. 

“ The most hearty vivas burst from every part 
of the abbey, when the crown of Charlemagne 
was set on the brow of Henry IV. The event 
was notified by a great discharge of artillery, and 
by the distribution of plentiful largesse to the 
crowds congregated without the abbey, and in 
the nave of the cathedral. The portals of the 


church were thrown open; and the people en- | 


tered to gaze on his majesty as he sat on his 
throne robed and surrounded by the ensigns of 
royal state. Meantime the choirs chaunted ‘Te 
Deum Laudamus;’ and silver medals were dis- 
tributed by heralds. Vehement cheers of ‘ Vive 
le Roy!’ rent the air when the officiating prelate 
lifting his mitre from his brow, prostrated him- 








| 


| law of repetition, which Thucydides first 


self before the throne in the act of homage. Mass 


was next said by the bishop of Chartres, assisted 
by Foulon the exiled abbot de Ste. Genevieve, 
and by Benoit, his majesty’s confessor. The of- 
ferings—consisting of a loaf of silver, 2 loaf of 
gold, a rich cup filled with wine, and a purse 
containing thirteen pieces of gold—were borne 
before his majesty on cushions of white damask 
fringed with gold by monsieur de Sourdis, M. de 
Souvré,-M. d’Entragues, and the count d’Escars, 
son-in-law of madame de Mayenne, preceded by 
heralds. The king then received the Holy Eu- 
charist in both kinds; his crown being meantime 
lifted from his head by the prince de Conti. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony king Henry, arrayed 
in his royal robes of purple velvet lined with 
ermine, and bearing his sceptre and orb, returned 
to the episcopal palace, amidst salvoes ot artillery 
and the benedictions and plaudits of his people. 
“The following day, Monday, February 28th, 
the king was invested with the Order of St. Esprit 





with great pomp and solemnity in the cathedral | 


of Chartres by the bishop. 


It was remarked with | 


pleasure that his majesty pronounced the oath to | 


live and die in the communion of the Holy 


Catholic and Apostolic Church with great fervour | 


and emphasis. King Henry had now fulfilled all 
the conditions which could be demanded by his 
subjects before they tendered their full recognition 
of his kingly rights. He was a victorious mon- 
arch, absolved and professing the orthodox faith, 
anointed and crowned, and sovereign chief of that 
illustrious and very catholic militia instituted by 
Henry ILI.—the knights of the order of St. Esprit. 
With the common people he was popular beyond 
any other monarch who had sat on the throne; 
while the haughty nobles revered his prowess and 
recognised his prerogative.” 


The dying words of Henry II. to his son 
were words of warning against the Guises. 
With marvellous acuteness the Duke de Guise 
contrived to identify the great question of the 
age with the personal interests of his family. 
He became chief of the League, independent of 
the indolent king, and all but mounted the 
throne itself. The Prince of Condé became a 
Protestant for scarcely a better reason than that 
the Duke of Guise was a Catholic. So close a 
connection did Guise make with Spain, that 
Philip ventured to speak of “ my city of Paris, 
my town of Rouen.” Anthony, King of 
Navarre, did not know to what party or reli- 
gion he belonged. Not so, however, his heroic 
consort, And not so, either, his heroic son. 





Unless we can believe that the Prince of 
Béarn acted one living lie for so many years, 
we must believe that he took a religious in- 
terest in these religious wars. Not that Henry 
for a moment forgot the political importance 
of his moves. When he possessed only his 
slender principality of Navarre, it was by head- 
ing a great religious movement like that of 
the Reformers, that he could alone make him- 
self a party in the State. Again, when the 
sons of Henry the Second died off—when 
Guise, who had wielded all the power of a 
Mayor of the Palace over Merovingian kings, 
threatened to substitute the dynasty of Lor- 
raine-Guise for the dynasty of the Bourbon, 
Henry, even in his best moments, would find 
it difficult to aecide how far he was contending 
for the Reformed faith, and how far for the 
heritage of his ancestors. Henry had to solve 
this problem several times, and he always deli- 
berately solved it in the way that best suited 
his own aggrandisement. 

It is a remarkable instance of that essential 
oneness which we find in all fanaticism, that 
Burke found a tolerably exact parallel between 
the Catholic League in France and the Solemn 
League and Covenant in Scotland. To use 
the language of Voltaire, one half of France 
butchered the other half, with a crucifix in one 
hand and a dagger in the other. That great 


pointed out as pervading all history, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in France. In reading the 
pages of the history of the civil wars the al- 
terations of dates and names would give us 
the history of some of the most remarkable 
events of the Revolution. A history of the 
wars of the League yet remains to be written 
which shall distinguish carefully between the 
religious element and the political element. 
Miss Freer fails even to attempt to throw any 
light upon this question, the most important 
and interesting of the controversy. 

For whatever might be the selfish cruelty of 
princes and nobles, this war ranks next to the 
civil wars of England, in the passionate hold 
which it possessed upon the spirits of indi- 
vidual men. This was scarcely a war that was 
carried on for territorial acquisition or family 
aggrandisement. The contest raged in every 
— family and in every individual soul. 
Kings might make it matter of statecraft, but 
the monk brooding upon it in his cell, and the 
farmer at his daily work, and the retired 
noble at his chateau, contemplated it as a 
matter of immortal life and death. The his- 





| tory of the controversy includes both the his- | 


tory of Christendom and the narrowest bio- 
graphies. The reign of Henry the Fourth is 
only a chapter in a more general history. 


| Unless this reign is contemplated in all its 
| relations, as an act in an extended drama, as 





one part of a wider scene, we cannot view it in 
its just proportions, and understand its full 
meanings. Miss Freer fails to rise to the 
height of this great argument. To understand 
aright the reign of Henri Quatre, we must con- 
template it both through a magnifying lens and 
a diminishing lens. Seen through the former, it 
was the same great quarrel which was then | 
shaking all Europe, from Scotland and Scandina- | 
via to the shores of the Mediterranean. Seen 

through the latter, it was a question which | 
agitated to the very depths countless human 
souls, and to soadedetingl- tha many aspects re- 
quires a profound knowledge of our human | 
nature. Our authoress does not enter upon 
this higher and more sacred region. She gives 
us instead an account of political intrigues, 
flirtations, adventures, fighting statistics, tinsel 
pageants, sparse anecdotes, and thin corre- 
spondence. As we have indicated, this does 
not satisfy our idea of what a history of 








Henry’s reign should be. We do not know 
how it is. Perhaps, in spite of Mr. Mill’s 
theory, there really is something in the mind 
of lady writers that shrinks from high and 


_ severe studies. Even Miss Strickland is always 


glad to turn away from state policy and reli- 
gious creeds to discuss the colour of a dress or 
the fashion of a bracelet. French is essentially 
the language of memoirs, and perhaps there is 
something petty and frivolous in French me- 
moirs that incapacitates the mind of their con- 
stant student for a more soaring flight. This 
work may beguile fashionable readers into the 
pleasing idea that they are improving their 
minds and brushing up their history, but it is 
no real addition to human thought and know- 
ledge. Whatever else it may be—compilation, 
narrative, memoirs, gossip, story-telling—it is 
certainly not history, or if in compliment to 
the authoress we cannot refuse the title, it is 
essentially small history for small minds, 








THE INCOME TAX. 


Att literary men complain of the Income Tax ; 
all artists, engineers, architects, join in the 
complaint. Merchants, shopkeepers, brokers, 
admit that it is unfair in itself, and presses 
unfairly upon them. The clergy are as badly 
off, and yet we have no organisation to make 
the feelings and desires of at least half the 
nation known to the other half. True there is 
no secret in the matter : every man knows that 
his neighbour complains, but as the complaint 
is a private non-oflicial kind of grumbling, no 
further notice is taken of the grievance. 

We are all agreed that to tax the income 
posers by labour—often excessive and ex- 

austing, always sufficiently heavy to tell 
powerfully after a few years upon the strongest 
constitution — to the same extent with that 
which is produced by the natural operation of 
capital without care or labour, is in itself an 
injustice. The man with 500/. per annum 
derived from painting pictures, or writing 
books, or carving out of marble “ fine images,’ 
may be disabled in a second: a stroke of para- 
lysis,—an accident to his right hand,—and his 
income is either stopped altogether, or greatly 
diminished. If he die, he cannot bequeath to 
his wife and children the genius by which he 
has hitherto been enabled to support them, and 
in such a case they are left all but destitute. 
The small capitalist, on the contrary, is pro- 
vided for in sickness, and in case of death his 
family are as well off as before. Yet the in- 
come, however derived, is taxed at the same 
rate, and this manifest injustice is likely to be 
a Ags simply because the nation will not 

estir itself. 

If we ask “whence comes this apathy ?” we 
shall be probably driven to some very cynical 
views of men and things; and we must not 
hold them back because they are not always 
agreeable. But we will do the best we 
can, and put the most ay in the first 
place. Unquestionably there is a great deal 
of patriotism in that feeling which keeps 


the general objection to the Income Tax so 


much in the background. Men say, “ Whatever 
may be the real intentions of the French 
Emperor, he is certainly keeping up such 
mighty armaments that, unless we do our best 
to support our army and navy, we must be 
entirely at his mercy. He could invade us, 
and carry devastation into our homes whenever 


_ he pleased.” We do not exactly endorse this 


view of the case; but it is avery common one, 
and lies at the bottom of that acquiescence so 
universal in our army and navy estimates, 
great as they are. It prompts the volunteer 
spirit, and keeps up the volunteer movement ; 
and, in fact, it says to the Government of the 
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day, “These are times of peril, we will not 
hamper your action now by opposing you on 
questions of detail ; we had rather pay a little 


more, nay, a great deal more thanis fair, than | 


that the national cause should be neglected.” 


We fear that this = of patriotism is | 


understood by each Cabinet in turn, counted 
be by each successive Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and deliberately abused. We trust 
that it will not be so for ever. 


the victims more submissive under the yoke. 





tocracy of rank may partially give way to an | 


aristocracy of wealth ; but no one in his senses 
looks forward to a Parliament of men who when 
they have attended to the business of the nation 
will go back to their small farms, plough their 
own land, sup on a radish and a hard-boiled 


| egg, and emulate the Camilli and Cincinnati 


| of the Roman republic. Our boroughs may 


cheose shopkeepers for their oe: ome pel a 


| but they will be great not small ones; and a 
But there is another cause which renders | 


They are told, and not without truth, that each | 


budget has in some way or other lightened 
their burdens ; that if they pay a direct tax in 


addition to those which come upon them in- | 


directly, these latter are greatly diminished ; 
that food and clothing 
cheaper, than they were, and that this is not a 
mere accident, but the pre-intended result of 
the direct taxation. It is set out before them 
clearly enough that even the ominous tenpence 
will be a benefit, when they come at the end 
of the year to reckon up their expenditure ; 
and that if, in fact, the whole taxation of the 
empire could be made direct, each family would 

ay absolutely less than they do at present. 


poor man, however able, will not for at least 


the British senate, or a hearing, even if he 
should find an entrance. A Reform Bill which 
sends the same class of men will not alter the 
Imperial legislation, and least of all in those 


| points which concern fiscal burdens. The only 


are cheaper, much | 





Now as this statement is susceptible of proof, | 


and the English people in general are open to 


conviction and rarely resist argument, there is | 


an additional reason for not pressing a new 
arrangement of the tax at the present time. 
The popular feeling expresses itself somewhat 
after this fashion: “It is no time now, when 
the very existence of the empire is at stake, to 
cavil about our tenpences ; we do pay in pro- 
—_ ten times as much as our richer neigh- 

ours, but we must take another time for 
rectifying this inequality: and after all, this 
new budget does not make us worse off than 
we were, but on the contrary, rather benefits 
us by its improved tariff.” 

But we must not conceal from ourselves 
that there is another cause, and one which acts 
quite as powerfully as those which we have 
an described. It is the conviction that the 
egislature as a body are more influenced in 
this, as in many other matters, by their own 
ig interest than by that of the nation at 
arge. This opinion shapes itself not unfre- 


quently into expression: “ We cannot expect | 
a body of men, by far the larger portion of | 


whom are great landed and funded proprietors, 
to take the great burden of taxation and lay it on 
real property, or that which for this purpose is 
the same as real property, merely because it is 
fair. This would be asking too much for human 
nature to grant; it would be presuming on 
an absence of corruption, which unhappily we 
have no right to suppose, and all the results 


of our endeavours would be a great deal of | 


sophistry, and finally a cleaving to the old 


for the acquiescence in a great and notorious 
injustice. But the matter does not end here. 
Those who do not believe that either House 
will listen to their rayer, have some faith in 
a House somewhat viflerently constituted ; and 
we think we are not mistaken in supposing that 
pa | all the agitation, such as it is, which is 
now being made for a new Reform Bill is to be 
traced to those who feel themselves to be un- 
fairly treated in this arrangement of the nation’s 
burdens. 

It may be well to look this question in the 
face, for we do not believe that the expectation 
so entertained will ever be fulfilled. No Reform 
Bill which will or can be passed in this country 
will send to Parliament men of a different 
class to those who now occupy its benches. 


_ We are, whatever we may say to the contrary, 
an essentially aristocratic nation. An aris- 


| apprehend not insurmountable ones, to make | 





chance would be by exacting pledges from each 
member on the hustings, a measure which has 
many objections against it, and which certainly 
can be applied as well now as after any amount 
of parliamentary reform. 

Ve would wish here to state distinctly that 
while we acknowledge the duty of all who 
receive protection of life, person, and property 
from the state to contribute towards its ex- 
 cepenac we do not see why this duty should 


be considered as binding only on incomes of | 


one hundred per annum and upwards. It might 
be attended with some difliculties, but we 


it apply to all incomes, however small ; in fact, 
that the workman should pay as well as his 
employer, though neither so much nor accord- 
ing to so large a per-centage. If this were 
done, many taxes which do now press heavily 
on the working man might be either omitted 
altogether or greatly reduced; and undoubt- 
edly, under such a system Government might 
be called upon to aid more largely in the great 
cause of popular education. 

We have just hinted why so little is said on 
a subject about which so much is felt, and we 
shall now point out what we consider to be a 
duty which all literary men, as well as all 
engaged in artistic and scientific pursuits, owe 
to themselves, their families, and their order. 


They should, in the first place, organise a | 


systematic opposition to the continuance of the 
present form of the tax. We have only to look 


at the present budget, and see how it has | 


secured the cordial and almost universal sup- 


port of the Press by its abandonment of the | 


aper duty. This has been a concession to the 

yess, and nothing more, and there would be 
no difficulty, if the pressure were made heavy 
enough, to obtain, as a similar concession, and 
to the same power, the modification of the In- 
come Tax. We do not say, “ Do this now ;” we 
recognise the importance of leaving Government 
free from any unnecessary agitation at the pre- 


| sent time. We quite agree with our more than 
system.” Here lies one of the chief reasons | 


imaginary tax-payer that it would be far better 
to pay more than our share for a little longer, 


in order that Government may tide over the dif- | 
ficulties of the “ actual situation,” but we areby | 
no means inclined to say, “ Go on paying it year | 
Ve are not to | t tl 
| consequently there was an increasing disposition 
| to view the rights and even endowments of 


after year, and in perpetuity.” 
allow the intellect of the country to be unjustly 
taxed ; to continue an impost upon genius and 
industry, simply because the Houses of Lords 
and Commons are fundholders and land- 


holders. From this time every opportunity | 


should be taken to enlighten the public mind, 


every newspaper ought to join in the crusade, | 


for almost every writer in every newspaper is 
himself a sufferer by the present form in which 


the Income Tax is levied. There is not a | 
clergyman, a schoolmaster, an artist, an author, | 


(with few and rare exceptions) who is not 
thus called upon to make up the deficiencies of 
the really wealthy. 


| statutes of the different Colleges. 


| of collegiate emoluments. 
| of those questions, which were agitated while 





Against the tax itself we have nothing to 


| say: it is inquisitorial, and sometimes is made 


offensively so by the arrogance and impertinence 
of those who administer it ; but if an evil, it is 
a necessary evil. We now no longer look to a 
financial millennium in which it shall come to a 
conclusion. We have seen Alps rising on Alps 
—we have been refreshed by anticipation by the 
cool waters of the translucent lake seen afar off 
in the desert, but when we have reached its 


| banks, we have found only the dry sand of the 
a century to come be able to obtain a seat in | 


wilderness around us. This mirage has mocked 
our hopes again and again, till at last we hope 
no longer. We take up our burden, our old 


| man of the sea, with a dogged resolution to 
| carry it for the term of our natural lives. We 


are beginning to make up our minds to it as an 
instalment of the direct taxation system — but 
on all these accountsit must be remodified ; 


| there must be some attempt made to mete out 


even justice to the injured classes, and that 


attempt will never be made till they all rise 


up as one man and demand it. 





THE CASE OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


Five years ago the Commissioners, appointed 
under the Oxford Reform Act 1854, proceeded 
to exercise that portion of their functions by 
which they were empowered to remodify the 
Elaborate 
information had been procured by the Com- 


| missioners of the Report which preceded the 


general act, and though there was an un- 
mistakable determination on the part of the 
Legislature to effect the reconstitution of these 
Corporations, there was as evident a resolve on 
the part of the Government, both in the ap- 
pointment of the Commissioners, and in the 
rules under which they acted, to leave no 
opportunity for objection on the ground of 


| harsh dealing, or indifference to vested interests 


and vested prejudices. Within the wide 
limits of a few general principles of action, 
such as the abolition of local claims, of con- 
sanguinity to the founder, of the preference of 
poverty, of the mischievous practice of neces- 


sary succession to fellowships trom scholarships, 


and of a uniform, or nearly uniform, obligation 
to take Holy Orders, all possible modifications 
were left to the concurrent consent of the 
Commissioners, and the immediate holders 
The revival of any 


these alterations were in transitu, the awaken- 
ing any of those prejudices which were some- 
what rudely shocked in the alteration of tl 

statutes, would, in the present state of things, 
be utterly out of place. The broad fact, how- 
ever, on which these changes were introduced 
is one of future significance, as well as it was 
of previous importance. It was that the Col- 
leges had drawn to themselves the powers and 
functions of the University, that the indepen- 
dent action of the older and national Corpora- 
tion was swallowed up in the influence and the 
enactments of the later foundations, and that 


the Colleges as national resources, with regard 
to which the Legislature, the general purposes 
of literature being satisfied in their maintenance, 
might induce unison, alteration, transmutation. 
And there is no reason to conclude that this 
interference is yet any way completed, or that, 
change having been once accepted, there will 
fail to be in time to comea claim for the adap- 
tation of the practice of the Colleges to what 
the act has made the principle of the Uni- 
versity. Up to this period all the Colleges 
and Halls have concurred with the Commis- 
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sioners (the term of whose powers was slightly 
extended) in the new constitutions under whic 
they are to be governed, with one exception. 
It is that of St. John’s. 

St. John’s College is in intimate’ relation 
with a large and prosperous London school, | 
that of the Merchant Taylors’ Company. Some 
other schools have scanty interests in the Cor- 
porations, and the founder directed that a 
small portion of the endowment should be 

ermanently annexed to his kindred, This is, 
Siac, only twelve per cent. of the whole 
number, four per cent. being assigned severally 
to Reading, Bristol, and Coventry, and two to 
Tunbridge. The remaining seventy-four per 
cent. is confined on the ordinary principle of 
absolute succession from scholarship to fellow- 
ship, to Merchant Taylors’, The term of the 
scholarship, or, as it is called probationary 
fellowship, is three years. It is needless to 
observe, that hitherto the probation has been a 
farce. Deficiencies of intelligence or industry 
have not excluded the scholar from his fellow- 
ship, nor is it likely that anything short of scan- 
dalous bad conduct would have done so. 

This state of things, common to most Col- 
leges under the old régime, and certainly not 
more in practice at St. John’s than in other 
Corporations, the Commissioners wished to alter 
by creating eighteen fellowships and thirty- 
three scholarships, Of the fellowships, nine 
were to be open, and nine would be competed 
for by the scholars from the favoured schools, 
of whom sixty-three per cent. were to be from 
Merchant Taylors,’ six each from Reading, 
Coventry, and Bristol, three from Tunbridge, 
and fifteen open. Certain other provisions 
occur in the ordinance for the exceptional case 
of incompetent candidates from the favoured 
schools, The term of tenure was limited in 
the schools’ case to seyen, and in the open 
scholarships to five years, 

It is aie from this ordinance, that the 

Commissioners were disposed to make terms 
with St. John’s on a very narrow basis. The 
College had manifested a great disinclination to 
do away with the principle of a limitation to 
the schools and a regulated succession, and the 
Commissioners yielded to them to a far greater 
extent than they did to analogous interests in 
New College and Winchester School. But the 
College demurred to the proposal, and, the 
power of the Commissioners expiring, the Le- 
gislature is engaged in reviving these powers 
for the purpose of completing the work to which 
St. John’s is the only exception. 

Pending the act and its obvious consequen- 
ces, the College authorities have circulated a 
statement of their case, which is intended to 
be at once an apology for their refusal to agree 
with the Commissioners, and the suggestion 
of a counter plan. <A very superficial reading 
of this document will, we think, show that 
it fails to effect satisfactorily either of these 
purposes. One cannot help being convinced 
that there was no insuperable difficulty to a 
harmony between the views of the College and 
the Commissioners ; and the reasons for the 
plan suggested are so contradictory, as to imply 
for their only practical solution, that the 
College is wholly unwilling to suffer any alte- 
ration at all. But this, whatever be the merits 
of the oni case, can hardly be consistent 
with the practice of the Act of 1854, or be 

rationally expected in the presence of the 
modified foundations of all other Colleges. 

As a close College limited to a particular 
school—for the small interests are of no im- 
yortance, and occasionally have had no reality 
in the working of the system—St. John’s has 
been singularly respectable in the doings of its 
members, especially during a particular period. 








It is not difficult to discover the cause of this 
in the liberal scheme which has been adopted 
in the school from which most of its mem 
come. It has not been quite so happy in its 
commoners, perhaps from the fact that no ad- 
vantages of a pecuniary kind can be offered 
them. But whatever its merits, and the 
merits of its fellows, it must, we think, be 
admitted, that the ordinance of the-Commis- 
sioners — those broad principles considered 
which we mentioned at first— are the most 
conciliatory that have been hitherto proffered to 
any College, and that the resistance to any 
concord with these officials was as undignified 
as the apology is weak and the counter pro- 
posals contradictory and vacillating. 


Mr. W. H. Russert anp Con. Apyz.—Our 
attention has been called to an ae 
between published opinions of ours on dif- 
ferent accounts of the Crimean war. On examin- 
ing the statements in question, we find the 
complaint to be just. In noticing Mr. Russell’s 
account of that campaign, we spoke not more 
highly of it than it deserved. e reviewer of 
Col. Adye’s volume has in some places reflected 
on Mr. Russell, and instituted a kind of com- 
parison between the two narratives to the 
advantage of the military historian, Such a 
comparison should not have been made, simply 
on the ground that the different circumstances 
under which the two accounts were written 
removed them altogether from all fitness for 
being compared. The man who writes amidst 
the labour and turmoil of a march, or from the 
smoke and confusion of a battle, occupies a very 
different ground from the officer who, when the 
campaign is over, writes, with a full strategic 
knowledge of his subject, an account of all its 
proceedings. To obtain an accurate view of 
the matter, it will be necessary to read both: one 
will give a view of the action, the other of the re- 
flection. Such an inconsistency would not have 
occurred but for the severe illness of the Editor, 
the review of Col. Adye’s work having neces- 
sarily gone to press without passing through 
his hands, 





THE TRIAL OF ASCHYLOS, 


THE Jupcr. 
| Brine forward hither him who stands accused 
| Of having, and deliberately, betrayed 
| The mysteries of Eleusis. 
j JEscuyos. 


Here I stand, 
No culprit ; and no jailor brings me forth, 


JUDGE. 
Hast thou not, Auschylos, divulged the rites 
Taught by Demeter? 


JEscuy.os, 
What have I divulged 

Beside the truths the Gods to men impart ? 
And none beside the worthy do they trust. 
The human breast they open and they close, 
And who can steal their secrets? who shall dare 
Infringe their laws, or who arraign their will ? 
Here, men of Athens, before you I stand 
Confident ; ye have known me long ago, 
Nor in this city only ; let that pass. 

| The brave man venerates, the base man fears ; 

| I scorn to supplicate, or even to plead, 

| For well I know there is a higher court 

| Than even this, where your just votes are given, 
The court of last appeal. 


JUDGE. 


We know it not; 
Where is it situated ? 


JEscuy Los, 
In man’s heart. 
In life it may be barr’d, so dark that none 
See into it, not he himself; Death comes, 


Throws it wide open, stalks away again, 
And then the Furies leave their grove and strike. 


CrTIzEN. 
He spake no wiser truth upon the stage, 
Where all men speak their wisest and their best. 


ANOTHER. 
I wish he had not said a word about 
The Furies ; Death is bad enough. 


Finst Citizen. 
Hush, hush! 
The Judge hath risen up, and waves his hand. 
_ super. 
What say ye, men of Athens, to the charge 
Ye heard exponed this morning? Are ye mute? 
Sadness I see in some, in others wrath ; 
Wrath ill becomes the seat I occupy, 
And even sadness I would fain control ; 
But who can bear irreverence of his Gods? 
Their profanation (by your laws) is death. 
[Armintas, the brother, bares the breast 
of scuy os, and shows his wounds. 
ARMINIAS. 
What have these merited ? 
won 
From Persia, nothing else; let others show 
The purple vestures stript from satraps slain, 
He slew them, and left those for weaker hands 
To gather up and ornament their wives. 
{ Escuy1os would conceal the scars. 
Nay, brother! thou shalt not conceal the scars 
With that one hand yet left thee. Citizens! 
This is the man (that impious man !) who smote 
Those who defiled the altars of your gods. 
Look up. Is Pallas standing on yon hill? 
She would not have been standing there unless 
Men like the man before ye had fought for her 
At Marathon; nor had Demeter blest 
Your fields with what we call the staff of life, 
If irreligious wretch dared violate 
What all hold sacred, Acschylos not least. 
To death condemn him, or to worse than death ; 
Drive him from Athens; bid him raise no more 
Your hearts and souls, for he no more can fight 
To save our country, nor call heroes down 
To stand before ye, your progenitors ; 
Brave as himself, and as unfortunate. 
CITIZEN. 
Truth, by the Gods ! thou speakest. 
JUDGE. 
Speak ye too, 
Judges! who sit beside me, 
[They acquit him by their votes. 
Thou art absolved, 


These wounds he 


ZEschylos! go in peace. 
CITIZEN. 
In glory go. 


ANOTHER CITIZEN. 
Are there no clarions nigh to waft him home, 
With their strong blast? not even the feeble kiss 
Of poet? 

ANOTHER CITIZEN. 

We can walk before, behind, 
And call our children to come forth, and kiss 
The threshold that our A‘schylos has crossed. 
Water Savace LAnpor. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Alive or Dead. By Charles Howell. (James 
Blackwood.) : 
A Boox, the object of which is to show what can 
be done for the masses, is entitled to a respectful 
reading ; and such a book, we infer, is “Alive or 
Dead.” We cannot say that we think the author 
has been very happy in his title: “ Vicar and 
Curate” would have much more appropriate, 


the aim of the story; and undoubtedly this story 
is intended to demonstrate how the parish of St. 
Crispin, Leatherby, a town in a midland county, 
improved under the fostering care of a Mr. Wel- 
done, who is introduced to us as Curate, and takes 
his farewell of us as Vicar, of the said parish. 
The author favours us with no dates; but from 
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internal evidence we have no difficulty in fixing | 
upon years very recently passed as the time during 
which the events which are recorded must, if they | 
happened at all, have taken place. This being 
so, there are but few people who will recognise 
in the following portrait of Mr. Weldone’s vicar 
a faithful representation of a beneficed clergyman 
within the last few years: 

“ The spiritual head of that omge was not likely, either by 
his wit, his pulpit eloquence, his piety, or his pastoral dili- 

ence, to win the hearts of any of the poorer members of his 

k. His early life had been devoted to hunting, card- 
playing, and carousing; and, though he had outlived the 
generation which admired, or rather tolerated, parsons of 
such tastes and habits, he maintained his old practices, and 
allowed the serious duties of his sacred calling to give him 
little or no concern, It need hardly be stated that he was no 
scholar, though, as an M.A. of Cambridge, he went thither 
on ail important occasions to record his vote and eat his din- 
ner; neither was he, unless it were by virtue of his cloth, a 
gentleman. On the whole, therefore, he was a hindrance, 
rather than otherwise, to any good work that might be un¢er- 
taken in his parish. 

- The external Sormeee of the Rev. John Jangles, M.A., 
was in keeping with what we have stated of his mind and 
character. His usual morning costume was a tail coat which 
had once been black, but which the dust of many years had 
changed to a greenish pepper and salt. ‘That part of his 
apparel which, holding a lower position in society, may not 
be even named to ears polite, was of a similar hue; and 
suudry deficiencies therein compelled their owner, whene’er 
he took his walks abroad, to wear over all a great-coat, which, 
having fitted him closely when he was younger, and his form 
more graceful, was now buttoned only at his throat, and ex- 
panded downwards to his heels like an extinguisher. His 
figure was short and corpulent; his hair, on the contrary, 
long and thin, and of a greenish hue—a colour which, in one 
shade or other, seemed to pervade his whole person. 

“As the vicar’s dignity did not manifest itselfin his outward 
appearance, he was fond of asserting it at every cpportunity; 
and seldom did the curate or churchwardens speak to him on 
any matter connected with the parish, without his reminding 
them that he was ‘ vicar.’” 

Now a Vicar is one of a class; and we very 
much doubt whether an author is justified in 
selecting an unique, if not an altogether hypo- 
thetical specimen, merely for the sake of bringing 
out by contrast in stronger relief the praiseworthy 
points of another class. However, we must 
honestly confess that we do not see how he could 
otherwise have made Mr. Weldone attractive : 
indeed the great fault of this book is that there is 
nothing in the characters themselves to elicit 
much love or hatred. Some writers have the 
power of investing their characters, even at the 
outset, with such qualities that you follow their 
fortunes throughout with eagerness; it is not so 
with Mr. Howell: if the earth were to open and 
swallow up every person delineated, you wouldn’t 
feel very much concerned. Leonard Harewood, 
who contests with Mr. Weldone the place of 
“hero,” is very so-so; and his sister, whom Mr. 
Weldone ultimately marries, is quite a common- 
place young lady. As for Mr. Holofernes Jones, 
a vulgar attorney’s clerk, who steals a ten-pound 
note, whilst Leonard Harewood is of course ac- 
cused of the theft, and who eseapes the conse- 
quences in an incomprehensible manner,—who 
tries to wheedle a man, under pretext of friendly 
interest, out of his secrets, and strangely enough 
meets with no retribution, but on the con- 
trary seems to be under the author’s kind pro- 
tection,—he is an insufferable bore, and an un- 
mitigated rascal. Mr. Hinderbateh, a working | 
shoemaker, the happy owner of a bull-dog, is the 
best drawn character by far: some of his senti- 
ments are very original and true withal. We | 
were much pleased with the following short dia- 
logue: 

“** Along with whom ?’ 

*** Jumbo, sir.” 

“© Oh, Jumbo !’ said the mayor, writing it down ; ‘is that 

Christian name or a surname ?’ 

“* Christian ? Bless you, sir, he ain’t no Christian: he’s | 

p bey better than most Christians ever I seed, Jumbo’sa 
jog.’”” 

There are situations in the story which might 
have been made much of, but they are not written | 
with power sufficient to make them thrilling. 
Then theextrications from awkward predicaments | 
are by no means original: many a time, when 
reading the adventures of Leonard Harewood in 
search of his father, who had not been heard of | 
for more than sixteen years, and might be Alive 
or Dead, we couldn’t help fancying we had read it 
all before. Most novel readers will recognise an 
old friend in the following passage : 

” After a long, long period of suspense, the poor boy 
opened his heavy eyes once more, Again the pulse was 





We always 


tested, and the medicine administered ; and then the physi- 
cian, taking Harewood aside, for he knew he could not trust 
him, said in a whisper—t He’ll do now—keep him quiet, and 
he'll do. Thank God for it~—thank God and this 
good woman |’”” 

We met with matter for wonder in many places, 
but nowhere more than at p. 301, where old 
Harewood, fearing lest his son, whom anxiety 
and excitement during his search after his father 
had thrown into a fever, should die, exclaims 
“ What shall Ido if heshalldie? . . . . 
must go forth then upon the world a wanderer 
with the curse of Cain upon my soul.” 
thought Cain slew his brother in a fit 


of passion. 
credit, however, for much that is good both in 
writing and in sentiment; we are only sorry that 
there is not more. If the following speech be 


— 


We cannot but give Mr. Howell | 


not all that could be expected of a baronet, there | 


is good feeling and sense in it: 

“* Friends,’ he said—‘ I hope you’ve all enjoyed yourselves; 
and I hope you'll stay till it gets dusk, and amuse yourselves 
any how you please. There'll be bread and cheese and beer 
on the grounds for any one that likes to have some before 
starting home; and if you’ve had half as much pleasure here 
to-day, as you have given me by coming, why, I shall be well 
satisfied, and so will you. I’m living here in a big house, 
with many comforts and pleasures about me. Providence has 
cast my lot thus, and I’m thankful; but I don’t forget those 
who are not so well off as I am. I often think of you, and 
wish I could be of service to you—that Ido; but it isn’t so 
easy as you might think. What is a great deal for one man, 
would be a very little for fifty ; and it’s not by going shares 
with others that the rich are to benefit the poor. An honest 
man who does his duty, and earns his own living, is a much 
more respectable and worthy member of society, than one 
who takes charity from his neighbour, and lives in dependence 
on it. hen there’s anything to be given away, it’s generally 
the rogues and vagabonds that get it. But don’t think, 
because God has made some of us rich and others poor, some 
high and others low, that we must necessarily be like 
strangers, or, still worse, enemies to each other. No, my 
friends and brothers, let us be honest men, and then we may 
respect and love each other; as honest men, I'll help you in 
any way I can; as honest men, I'll meet you in this place 
every year, and be proud of your company. Go on in your 
upright way; make the best of your opportunities; yet such 
knowledge as you can, and show your worthy parson that you 
understand his kindness, and value his diligence in your 
service ; and to wind up—three cheers fur him and for the 
night-school!’” 


Still, we don’t think much progress will be 
made towards improvement amongst the masses 
so long as the efforts of what are called the higher 
classes are confined to day-schools, night-schools, 
and an annual feed at a baronet’s. Mahomet had 
to go to the mountain: deputies will not do in 
such cases, 


New Relations, and Bachelor’s Hall. By Urbin 
Rus. (Charles Westerton). 

We feel grateful to anybody who commences 

a novel by dashing in medias res. We are tired 


| of wading through descriptions of human beings 


from crown to sole, of buildings from foundation 


| to roof, of seas and lands, and woods and rivers. 


The author of New Relations deserves our thanks, 
if for no other reason, at least for sparing us wea- 
risome details. He begins at once with an an- 
nouncement, by a young lady, of her approaching 


| marriage, and he rattles on agreeably enough for 


aspace of 153 pages. There is nothing particular 


| in the tale: it is a very slight sketch of “fast” 


high life, — as the author counts high life, — and 
tells of extravagance, gambling, and debt. At 


_ the 154th page we begin to wish it were over, for 


we arrive at a most improbable and uninteresting 
love-affair, between the heir to an English earl- 
dom and a Parisian lionne. It is perfectly insipid; 


| it isn’t even wicked. The coolness with which 


the author burns a yacht, for the simple purpose 
of making the hero an earl and the heroine a 
countess, is only to be equalled by the suddenness 


| with which the catastrophe is introduced, and the 
nonchalance with which it is narrated. 


The 
author kindly explains the object of his story at 


| Chapter XII., where one reads : 


“In the most limited sphere of human life are typed all the 


| virtues and vices of society. Not that at the cottage hearths 


we find those marked characteristics which elevate or vitiate 
camps or courts, but we mean that the tendencies of physical 
and moral nature assert their existence also; and while we 
would argue that ci rightly idered easily de- 
velope the higher and purer principles, we attaint that or- 
ganisation of society which constitutes what has not been in- 
aptly styled ‘ artificial life,’ as the main incentive to those 
errors upon which is wrecked so much of mortal happiness. 
This story goes to prove this fact ; and, if it can be adapt 
by our readers to a single rectification or j our 








mission is morally successful.” 








We don’t pretend to understand all this, par- 
ticularly the second sentence; but we feel sure 
that the author’s intentions are good. To borrow 
from the lines of Byron, which the author has 
placed upon his title-page, we fancy that he writes 
“ what's uppermost without delay ;” and what is 
uppermost is not often very solid, and not always 
very pleasant. We were much struck by a pecu- 
liar usage of the word a/so; which, if we are not 
mistaken, educated people avoid. For instance, 
the author would say that there were figs, apples, 
nuts, oranges, also grapes. Neither does he appear 
to have studied, to much profit, all the learned (and 
unlearned) letters which appeared in the Times at 
the period of the gteat te/egram-controversy, seeing 
that at p. 105 he speaks as if the ‘elegram were the 
instrument which is worked. As for “ Bachelor’s 
Hall,” we think the less said about that the better : 
there is no class of persons for whom we consider it 
likely to have the slightest interest, unless perhaps 
for a few of the lowest and most unprincipled of 
the august body termed “ fast men;” and asa 
literary and artistie performance it is beneath 
notice. 


Land Sharks and Sea Gulls. By Captain Glas- 
cock, R.N. (Knight & Son.) 


Tue impression which steals upon the reader as 
he peruses the first fifty pages of this book, is 
that the author is little better than a shallow 
punster, whose views of human character are of 
the most superficial description. The style of 
composition so far is in many respects positively 
offensive. The reader is inclined to think that 
the author is under the impression that all mankind 
were created for no higher object than to pass 
through life cracking jokes with each other. In 
this book, judges, lawyers, Irish gentlemen, sailors, 
middle-aged ladies, coachmen, and above all the 
author, eagerly clutch at every opportunity which 
offers, to make a pun. However inappropriate 
the occasion, the author especially must have his 
un, 

While giving the particulars relating to the sudden 
death of a lady, and after stating that the scene 
was “appalling,” and “ beyond description,” he 
tells us that “the absent gentleman sought to 
absent himself in search of surgical aid, but in his 
hurry to descend the stairs, he unfortunately fell 
over the tea-urn, which the servant, in his fright, 
had left upon the first landing.” 

This mixture of the ludicrous with the painful 
is in the worst possible taste, and argues the pos- 
session on the author’s part, of either a very shallow 
mind or a very callous heart. 

Nor does the author give his readers credit for 
possessing very acute powers of perception ; for he 
is perpetually directing their attention either by 
parentheses, quotation marks, italics, or, as it is 
termed on the stage, “ asides,”—to the point and 
cleverness of his observations. To judge from 
these indications, some portions of this book are 
full of sly jokes, invisible humour, and words with 
a twofold meaning. In short, in the early part 
of it the author seems to be ambitious only to 
prove to the reader that he is a very knowing 
and very clever fellow. He is like a man who 
having a great flow of animal spirits, thinks every- 
thing he says is witty, and accordingly nudges his 
dull friends with his elbow, as much as to say, 
“ What d’ye think of that ?” or “‘ That was good, 
wasn’t it ?” We counted no less than twelve of 
these nudges, indicated as we have already men- 
tioned, by italics, asides, &c., in one page. 

After getting through the early chapters, we 
find that the author becomes more earnest in his 
work, though he never entirely conquers his pro- 
pensity for punning. The plot of the tale is not 
remarkable for originality; but if we except a 
certain hurry and abruptness, which is noticeable 
towards the conclusion, it is worked out with a 

good deal of power and skill. Many of the in- 
cidents are highly melodramatic and exciting. 

The following may serve as a specimen : 


“* T tells ye, Jack, you must make the next cut right in the 
centre. Iu these here doors there’s always a bolt running 
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down right into the stone floor, and there a’n’t nerer no 
forcing it. The jemmy’s no use. The bolt must be drawn.’ 

“* You're right, Uushy, for once,’ said another voice, 
which the Jewess |new at once to be that of Bobson. 
Though her heart beat violently, almost audibly, it was not 
with fear. She determined to listen further, and to remain 
where she was till she should judge that the second aperture 
was nearly accomplished. 

“The door’s locked as well as bolted,’ said Bobson, ‘ or 
it "ud sway more as I pushes it. B—t the servants i’ 

*** Never mind,’ returned a third voice, which the reader 
will recognise a8 Black-muzzile Bill’s ; my skeletons is up to 
more nor that.” ¥ | 

“* Here goes, then,’ exclaimed Bobson; and the grating 
operation of the centre-bit again commenced. Z 

*** Stop a bit, Jack,’ said Lushy Dick. * Just tellus again 
exactly what we’re to do when we gets in, *fwont do, you 
know, to mistake our work, and we shall be in ina brace of 
shakes.’ 

“Curse yer stupid drunken head! Why, a’n’t I to go 
into the housekeeper’s room, and meke all safe there, while 
you and Black-muzzle lays hold on what we wants up- 
stairs ?” 

“*'They’re come for the child —the villains!’ thought 
Elizabeth to herself. ‘ V’ildefend him to the last drop of my 
blood.’ 

‘* This was an heroic determination on the part of the 
Jewess, and indeed her conduct in the critical position | 
wherein she was placed had been, up to the present mo- | 
ment, worthy of all praise. But a passion had now taken 
possession of her heart and soul which we can scarcely pal- 
iate, much less extol. No sooner had she heard Bobson’s 
voice, than she imagined the hour had now arrived when 
she was either to reap the full measure of her revenge for his 
perfidy, or, by meeting her own death, rid herself of all her 
woes. Her resolution was accordingly stern and sanguinary. 
By listening at the door she had become possessed in a mea- 
sure ofthe robbers’ plans, Bobson, on breaking in, was to 
repair to her room. His infamous confederates were, at the 
same time, to proceed up-stairs. How was she to accom- 
plish her deadly revenge on her betrayer, and yet defeat the 
purpose of the other ruffians, which, she doubted not, was 
the abduction of the child ? 

“ Brief was the time afforded her for deliberation. The 
second aperture in the door would be now completed in less 
thana minute, when, if she remained in her present po- 
sition, she must be exposed to the murderous assault of the 
three robbers. She therefore cautiously retreated to her 
room, closed the door, snatched a knife from one of the 
closets, and posting herself between the wall and the side of 
a chest of drawers —a situation which she imagined would 
conceal her from Bobson, till his accomplices should be at 
some distance — awaited the result. While occupying this 
position, the Jewess heard the area door cautiously opened, 
followed by feotsteps stealthily creeping along the-passage. 
Her own room door was next tried; and being found not 
locked, a man with a crape around his face entered, bearing 
his lantern in his hand, which threw a light over the room, 
while his companions proceeded to the upper part of the 
house.’ dH 

“* Elizabeth looked at the intruder from her place of con- 
cealment, The black mask of crape seen by the dim gleams 
of the fellow’s lantern gave a hideous effect to his appear- 
ance: but this was not heeded by the Jewess, though it 
could not fail to perplex her as to the identity of him for 
whom her deadly hatred was treasured. 

“The robber placed his light on the table, and applied 
himself to the door of the closet in which his informant (the 
scullery girl) had told him the plate was deposited. Finding | 
this to be fast, he had recourse to his bunch of skeleton keys, 
and began to busy himself in probing the wards of the lock. 
During this operation, his back was necessarily turned to- 
wards the Jewess, and time was thus afforded her to de- | 
termine how she was to proceed under her uncertainty as to | 
the person of the ruffian now before her. It was true thet 

rhe had heard something touching Bobson’s entry of her 
room ; but as her intentions were deadly, she did not dare, | 
at so awful a moment, to trust to chance, which might pre- 
sent her with the wrong victim. Her determination was 
speedily formed. Springing from her lurking place upon 
the man, who was taken unawares, she threw him off his ba- 
lance by the suddenness of her attack. He staggered, and 
had some difficulty to avoid falling. Profiting by this mo- 
mentary confusion, Elizabeth clutched at the crape which 
concealed his features, and which soon gave way to her 
grasp. She was now certain ef her man. Muttering be- 
tween her clenched teeth, ‘villain, your time is come!’ | 
she aimed a desperate blow with the knife at his breast. 
Hobson, long inured to personal encounters, was not so easily 
thrown off his guard. By suddenly and dexterously twisting 
her arm aside, the knife was in a moment cast to the floor. 
Smiling at the impotent rage of the Jewess, Bobson ex- | 
claimed — | 

“* What you here, old girl, eh ?—So, then, this is Coun- 
scilor Waddy’s house. Come, Bet, I'll forgive ye for all the 
injury you've done both to me and Mr. Mordaunt; and, 
moreover, for your civil attempt to send me to the t’other 
world afore my time, providing you tells me where to find 
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the boy :’a sudden thought coming over him, that, could he | 


secure possession of the infant Darey, he might draw Mor- 
daunt from his concealment, and extort pretty handsome 
‘head money’ for the capture of the child. 

*“* Wretch !— you shall never have him while I live.’ 

“* Then, Bet,’ returned Bobson, in a cool but determined 
tone, ‘ you must make up your mind to die at once ;’ and he 
grasped her with violence by the throat. ‘ You are now in 
my power, | dety you to cry out — you’re gagged safe enough. 
I give youtwo moments for consideration —no more !— so 
take your choice. Lead me to the boy, or lose your life !’ 

“ Bobson’s other hand was immediately upon her throat, 
and the gripe became more and more strict. She would soon 
have been effectually strangled, had not the occupation of 
both his arms left his body exposed. The hilt of a pistol 
protruded from each waistcoat pocket; seizing that on her 
right, Elizabeth fired at her assailant. This attempt was 
more effective than her first—Bobson received the ball in his 
breast, and dropped to the ground, uttering savage impreca- 
tions, and dragging in his fall the light person of Elizabeth,— 
the ruffian’s unrelaxed hands griping, even in the struggles 
of death, the slender throat of the courageous girl. The re- 
port of the pistol alarmed the depredators in the rooms above 
and they ran down stairs with great precipitation ; but here a 


officers, in the principal of whom they recognised their ragged 
companion at the ‘ Horse and Sacks’ in St. Giles’s.”” 


characters are the best. 
home when dealing with sailors and the sea. 
Montague Mute, the captain; Mr. Lawrence, the 
chaplain; and Lieutenant Leatherlungs, of the 


| ters; and as the plot of the story is laid at the 
beginning of the last naval war, the reader may 
expect to find some stirring descriptions of life at 
sea during that period of intense excitement. 


Ir the shades of departed poets be not insensible 
to the neglect or admiration of the living, and if 
to be translated be necessarily to be admired, no 
ghost has better reason to be satisfied with his 
treatment than Quintus Horatius Flaccus. 
in arm with the phantoms of Augustus and Me- 
cenas, how complacently the little shadow must 
strut amongst the Manes! 
soothing it is to his Corpulency’s vanity, to see 
the respectful distance which the vulgar umbre 
keep, as they point out with fleshless finger the 
Master of the Koman Lyre, whose fame has reached 
the ultimi Britanni; and how he must chuckle 


| now that heretics are not burnt at the stake, but 


| consider it beneath him to exert his power of lan- 





urprise, very different from what they had expected, awaited 
hem. On reaching the hall ‘ Lushy Dick’ and his friend 
Black-muzzle Bill’ “were received by three Bow Street 


at once to Englishmen’s notice ; his manly senti- 
ments make them wish for his further acquaint- 
ance; and the common sense with which he 
abounds cements the friendship. He is intensely 
human and practical; he never soars into the 
realms of transcendentalism ; he is a man of the 
world with whom anybody may associate without 
fear that he will fall into disagreeable reveries, 
like those heaven-born geniuses who write epic 
poems in twelve books with a dogged resolution 
worthy of a better cause. And so it is that 
Horace, more than any other poet ancient or 
modern, is quoted, at “the House,” at dinner- 
parties, and at wine-parties, and translated, wholly 
or in part, upon a moderate calculation, about 
once a month. Mr. Theodore Martin has now 
added his name to the list of Horatian translators, 
and we have had great pleasure in reading some 
of his versions. At first we thought of compar- 
ing his book with those of Creech, Francis, Ra- 
vensworth, &c., but we found that the labour 
would be too Herculean ; and to compare it with 
any single one we considered would be both un- 
fair to Mr. Martin and unsatisfactory to ourselves. 
We therefore propose to review it without regard 
to any other performances of the same kind, ex- 
cept, of course, so far as memory insists upon the 
exercise of her office. Now the first idea which 
strikes us—and it is by no means original—is 
that a translation must be intended for the general 
public ; for the critical Latin scholar would, for 
obvious reasons, take but little heed of it; certain 
passages he might, indeed, feel a curiosity about, 
but as soon as that was satisfied, he would lay 
aside the book with the simple reflection that 
Lili robur et es triplex circa pectus erat, who had 
sufficient determination to translate every Ode; 
the beginner would, for equally obvious reasons, 
be but little assisted by it; and therefore we sup- 
pose that the whole is likely to be of interest to 
those only, who, not having received a classical 
education, are anxious to know what those Roman 
Poets whom scholzrs make such a fuss about are 
really like. The style, therefore, of the translator 
should be as popular as due respect for the origi- 
nal will allow, aud Mr. Martin has had so much 
experience as a translator, that we are not sur- 
prised to find he has, in many instances, hit this 
style exactly. The rendering of the 10th Ode, 
Book LY, shall bear us witness : 
TO 4 CRUEL BEAUTY. 


* Ah, cruel, cruel still, 
And yet divinely fair, 

When Tim? with fingers chill 
Shall thin the wavy hair, 

Which now in many a wanton freak 
Around thy shoulders flows, 

When fades the bloom, which on thy cheek 
Now shames the blushing rose ; 


“ Ah, then as in thy glass 
Thou gazest in dismay, 


As might be expected, the author’s nautical 
He is certainly most at 
Sir 


‘ Nonsuch, sixty four,” are all weil-drawn charac- 








POETRY. 


The Odes of Horace. By Theodore Martin, 
(J. W. Parker & Son.) 


Arm 


We can imagine how 


over the freaks of his old friend Fortune, who has 
transferred her favours from queenly Rome to the 
remote Britons. He would admit that those bar- 
barians, nevertheless, show considerable taste, and 
would fully appreciate the compliment paid him 
by the pens of a Derby, a Gladstone, and a Ra- 
vensworth : for, notwithstanding what has been 
said of his independence, the freedman’s son took 
very kindly to Right Honourables. But it is not 
only amongst the aristocracy that Horace is a 
favourite. Englishmen of education, whatever be 
their rank, are all fond of him; and there is per- 
haps not a single one of them, with any pretension 
to scholarship, who has not attempted to turn 
into English one or more of his Odes. Even the 
sublime genius of Milton condescended to the 
task of translation, and as we will frankly confess, 


innocuously roasted,—in our humble opinion 
with no very great success: nor did Ben Jonson 


guage upon the lyrics of the Venusian bard ; whilst 
the masterly touch of Dryden is allowed, by com- 
mon consent, to have invested the original, which 
he paraphrased, with a lofty magnificence not its 


” _" yy * . 
own. ‘To enumerate all those Englishmen with Thou'lt ery, “Alas! alas ! 
poetical pretensions, who have taken pleasure in Why feel I not to-day, 


As in my maiden bloom, when I 
Unmoved heard lovers moan ; 

Or,‘now that I would win them, why 
Is all my beauty flown?’ ” 


The 8th Ode of the First Book is written in a 
well-chosen metre, and there is uncommon grace 


attiring the Muse of Horace @ la Anglaise, would 
be both tedious and unprofitable. Suffice it to 
say that there has never yet been, and probably 
there never will be, an entirely satisfactory trans- 
lation. It must be remembered that Horace is a 


little deficient in conception, but that in execution 

| he is a master. He has that brevity which is the 
very soul of wit; that elegance which captivates 
the reader; that playfulness which ensures good 
humour ; that neatness which can suffer no dis- 
arrangement ; and that simplicity which is of it- 
self the best ornament: he has the art of pleasing 
the eye and the ear by the exquisite precision of 
his words, the smoothness of his rhythm, and the 
music of his metre, until the cravings of the heart 

| and the understanding are well nigh forgotten; with 
| him grace of language approximates to beauty of 
| idea, and sonorousness of diction to sublimity of 
thought. No wonder, then, that a translator 
should often fail to do him justice; his spirit will 
not bear dilution; his substance is too thin to 
allow of expansion: and his embellishments are 
so artistically laid on, that a clumsy hand destroys 
their effect. 
It is not difficult to assign the causes which have 
made Horace almost a household world in Merry 
England: his convivial humour commends him 


and quaintness in the first verse : 
“ Why, Lydia, why, 
I pray, by all the gods above, 
Art so resolved that Sybaris should die, 
And all for love?” 

But the rest of the Ode is unequal, and how 
Mr. Martin could so have mistaken the spirit of 
the original, a8 to give us the same paraphrased, 
we cannot imagine. It is a complete misnomer : 
he should have said the same parodied or vul- 
garised : Horace is often playful, and sometimes 
a little indecent, but never vulgar. Odes 18, 25, 
and 31 of the First Book are very nicely ren- 
dered; though in the last we were puzzled at 
Latoé (sic), as though Mr. Martin considered 
Apollo of the feminine gender. The following 
verse from the 17th Ode of the Second Book, is, 
to say the least, quite equal to the original : 


“ Ah, if untimely Fate should snatch thee hence, 
Thee, of my soul a part, 

Why should I linger on, with deaden’d sense, 
And ever-aching heart, 

A worthless ment of a fallen shrine ? 


No, no, one day shall see thy death and mine !”* 
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And the subjoined verses have all the elegant | Isn’t a lordly nest, though, a little paradoxical ? And pour’d from thence her warm heart’s blood 
simplicity of Horace: But space will not allow us to bring forward any tage hema ag | protege 
oy tag Bape rma more of Mr. Martin’s translations in proof that Of Gos uo doce ack ware for you ; 
There no Hymettian rafters weigh | mag Ress. ene: Mais be wish we could cay ps eran fits blood ts drink h viced 
On columns from far Africa ; | they are free from demerit. Unfortunately we Oh, lock upon His pierced sidel 
le esa a ction kite observe that even he has not been able to abjure Whence flows for you a crimson tide ! 
Shek dileat dane of bids Gegtes | the errors of diffuseness, forcible impressment of gern < eee eet nepe : 
Laconian purples spin for me ; | weak adjectives, common-place expressions, un- In this we table‘we tebeld ecoteans 
Ofwitare oaan, pene ser ea i desirable introduction of the adverbs alway. and The tale is true that we are told ; 
} Aad eres bene gw hee apie evermore, after the N. Tute and N. Brady fashi acing cee sip dig aac 
y pany, though poor. ’ - 4ale an . brady Tash1on ; To save our souls from being iost |” 
For noughe veyond do I iaplors we and the scholar suffers much auricular injury from See 
: A heuer boualy so cmtend,. mae rhymes formed between the last syllable of Acroce- Central Truths. By the Rev. Charles Stanford. 
‘ With what he gave completely blest, raunia, Bandusia, Lydia, &c., and such words as (Jackson & Walford.) This is a volume of 
’ My mt ite agape seals day, say, they, &c.; Quiritians moreover is a vile | thirteen sermons delivered by the author during 
4 POOP foe Manon = dey, a0 = amain, word; nor do we feel at all easy at being obliged, | the past year to his congregation at the Baptist 
: Yet you, upon death's very brink, as we very often were, to read poetry as though it Chapel at Camberwell, and dedicated by him to 
, Th fy eager only think, b | were an exercise in monosyllabic pronunciation ; | his fellow-minister, Dr. Edward Steane. They are 
~~ eae aa . for instance, if we arenot mistaken, we were forced | Powerfully and popularly written, and will no 
“a Rear gorgeous mansions everywhere to read maddening, fiery, and other words of the | doubt be successful. 
vay, as though earth too bounded were : i opt ; > The Weaver’ : + ‘ Dives 
3 With bulwarks huge thrust back the sex, same kind, as three distinct syllables, and Bandusia, | 7 Wear pry, Family. By the author of “ Dives 
r That chafes and breaks on Bai.” Septimius, &c. as four distinct syllables; we are | °™ 0 thi &e. (Judd & Glass.) Strong 
: c. oshat -. | sympa Sg r intenti cessari 
bh Though the ear is offended by the rhyme effected | pa Ly: — are cases in which such usage is aie smn mn peek oie as, pes = ssarily 
a ; between “weigh” and the last syllabie of Africa ; bes onl y spa but a Rap it seemed to us, Family” er A ~ reef ¢ - * . Weaver 8 
- Bata: accounts for the syllabic division of the last ren er, sx as were suffering only from Le peta Aliapapliod - oe mg’ 06 it is now 
d word; but we wish the 11th line didn’t smack so | a ws e Pyrrha ~ the Amebean Ode, we think | painful A free — as er ew and 
K- of the language of Uriah Heep. The lst Ode of | arg Sap 90 WOE Cons 28. SY) WS. NAVO. 008) | oO oF the writer's mind, Det’ ce tse 
wil the 3rd Book is do ith S ontele's with the exception of Mr. Gladstone’s rendering s mind, but we cannot say that 
s done with much spirit ; | of the latter. "There t very fair Life of Hor: she has added to this goodness literary power of 
+h <6 Hels tout eee t t , e 1s.a very fair Life of Horace, | |... the humblest order si ary power ¢ 
is wow vulgar din give o'er, so | spoilt by om unaccountable misplacement of the cine secre est order, or — her book is os 
ilst I, the Muses’ own hierophant, | pages, an ya misprint which , Ovid g 1an a weary dreary monotony of 
al at i h ) pages, . print which represents Ovid . iN y } 
“4 ba a nn wend rearvabe virgins chant | as writing “Dum fecit Ausonia pitino culta | We: We should hold the reader who fairly reaches 
in ident. shmrteimatian teal lyra” at the commencement, and some interesting | the last page as a hero of no small prowess. 

* Their crouching vassals quake, notes at the end, in which Mr. Martin has dis- Trades Unions and Strikes. By 'T. J. Dunn- 
’ nemselves must own , ‘ . 2 . | ing. (X arley , ing is secretar 
ay Tis’ vecntering vig ot Toit; eapental ged, played his powers of translation in a few versions wre ( + poy 2. ; Mr. Dunning is secretary 
rat : Who from the crash of giants overthrown of Catullus, very readably performed, and of se- " the London Consolidated Society of Book- 
ad Mghakes all oan per a his nod lections from Horace’s Satires. We must con- | binders, and drew up this paper at the request of 
3% “ -sdhn hr ot) aster clude with the sensible motto which the translator | 2¢ Society, by whose authority it is published. 
; a é '. . ~"s . 4 ai ject is y jeti ; 
nt to Weeliautdntnemamemneates | has prefixed to his book. He is indebted for it to | Its main object is to defend trade societies against 
mm a ‘ In fair expanse of soil, mn : Mr. Tennyson : recent attacks, which, as we have before stated, were 

= x ‘eeming with rich returns of wine and oil, ‘ . in s 2 particulars e 20US 
¥% — vet 4 ter oi “What practice, howsoe’er expert, | in some particulars erroneous. Although he ac- 
ae ‘Anatiine celine ta: viad is fitting aptost words to things 5 | knowledges the law of supply and demand, he 
To civic dignities, r voice, the richest-toned that sings, appears a 2 re fi i " 
aah : Because of ancestry, and noble hirth; Hath power to give thee as thou wert ?”” } 8 ie . by a hoagie fighting power, and 
are ; Or fame, or oo pre-eminence of worth, a ; ~ ; ~ —e on te a that he who can 
Or troops of clients, clamorous in his cause ; nee stand out longest in the bargain will be sure to 
ator sull ob meted ee th SHORT NOTICES. command is ews terms.” Political economy is 
igi- naw mpartia an | ° ies + 7 ‘ 
it The its of toley ok ah toi dees | Passing Thoughts on Religion. By the Author pee rape a: as a mere collection of rules 
rom that capacious urn, of “A ” wa ‘ounded on experience, whereas it is an elucida- 
sur- Whence every name that lives is shaken in its turn, | this b nc Progen d Cone) 3 bean gg - | tion of prs which is quite a different thin 
this “To him, above whose guilty head, t ook does not do justice to its contents. It Referri ; af : ay I ae ee ng. 
i eonanlitl. wr edeneale is true that we are told that it is by the Author | Referring to the cost of strikes, he calls attention 
ec, The naked sword is hung for evermore, of “ Amy Herbert,” and Miss Sewell is always | to the loss by reduction of wages, and shows that 
Not feasts Sicilian shall th readi ig ogg : we | ina large trade a moderate reduction represents 
Sidhe ik thats’ cite tore? worth reading, and her name alone is sufficient | © ; en 
That zest the simplest fare could once inspire ; recommendation for any work. But, if the title so vast a sum as to be worth contending for at 
Nor song of Uinta, Bor janie of the lyre, of a book is intended to convey at all the nature | teat expense. Moreover, he asserts that the fact 
But sntubasieter taake we of the contents of the book, we think it is a pity that | of strikes being expensive prevents employers 
‘nn von 5 a oe ee or | so light a name was given toa volume which really | from incurring them, as they would do if they 
or mossy bank, o’ercanopied with trees, | ‘ " } i y 3] sre frie e 
Nor Tempe’s lealy vale stirr’d by the western breeze. contains ata much depth of thought, and so much | preterm ao t on oa hi cw ve ow 
“The man, who lives content with whatsoe’er practical wisdom and piety. We heartily recom- tein  remeghes eos 7 prevent his resisting the 
Fp for ye needs, mend this book. It treats of every-day subjects oe of abour when he can do so 
ne storm-toss’d ocean vexeth not with care, i Tonge Bs airly and successfully; but although strikes th: 
E: Nor the fierce tempest which Arcturus breeds, in 09 one sad excellent a method, that sr pe | fail hs re § infl » bes in sick tie botl s | . 
; Winn inand datum ene rusal cannot fail to do much good. It consists of ave some influence in sickening both parties 
q Nor that which Heedus, at his rise, begets : nearly fifty short papers upon Luke xxii. and part | Of hostile collisions, it is undoubtedly the case 
q Nor will he grieve, although f tt * : that the men are v liable t istake the li- 
fous vines ata tala low , of xxiii. and applies the different texts to matters | “’ en are very liable to mistake the cond! 
Noreen the driving hail, of common life in that simple and earnest way po under which aaa demands justify such a 
Yor though, by reason of the drenching rain, which always : : angerous measure, and we see nothing in this 
: Or heat, that shrivels up his fields like fire, It will b J commands interest ang. stanton. valle hlet to guard against this error. ri 
veiw Or fierce extremities of winter’s ire, will be a serviceable and useful book for a | = © — : . 
grace Blight shall o’erwhelm his fruit-trees and his grain, present to anybody. Synopsis der Drei Naturreiche. Bearbeitet von 
And all his farm’s delusive promise fail. | Heathen Fables in Christian Verse. By Ellen | Johannes Leunis. (Hahn: Hanover.) This volume 
« The fish are conscious that a narrower bound | Robert Nisbet & C This i ; | bel h logical +t f Professor Len 
is divine) Uae eenb secu 0 e s. (Nisbet 0.) his is, at any rate, an | elongs to the zoologica portion o rofessor Leu- 
By masses huge hurl’d down into the deep ; | original volume; and, moreover, the idea is good | Dis’s work. It completes the family of Pediculina, 
ee oe oe eS ee for whom as well as new, and likely to be useful. The | and proceeds from the Spiders to the Sponges and 
b, > s is ample room, . ‘ * snatali ilati 
4 Do the contractor and his labourers heap Fables of Ausop are known in both prose and | Gregarina. It appears a painstaking compilation, 
l how 4 Vase piles of stone, the ocean back to sweep. poetry to almost every child who can read; but and is illustrated by an immense number of wood - 
est 5 ut let him climb in pride, ae * : ie Y ‘ce: 2 To 
irit r j That lord of halls unblest, it isa fresh notion to make them subservient to | cuts, mostly rough, but serviceable. We do not 
wased, a Up to his lordly nest, the teaching of Christianity ; and, without putting altogether. admire the arrangement which is fol- 
omer : ee Yet ever by his side any force upon them, s t h lowed. The Polyzoa or Bryozoa, for example 
BS Climb Terror and Unrest ; y. Po’ , So as to wrest them out of : i * hier mg 


their legitimate drift and application, to press "etain their old place among the polyps, although, 


r vul- a Within the brazen galley’s sides ; . : 1 Py 
q i them into the service of vital godliness. With | 5 1s explained, their structure is very different, 


Care, ever wakeful, flits, 
And at his back, when forth in state he rides, 


18, 25, Her withering shadow sits, regard to the poetry Miss Roberts makes no pre- and the Volvox is set down as an infusorial ani- 

y ‘Ten ““ If thus it fare with all; tensions ; and, in fact, the chief merit and interest | Mal, and not, as Is generally admitted by modern 

zled at If neither marbles from the Phrygian mine of her book lie in the novel use made of the | observers, a member of the vegetable world. Like 

sidered Noe star beige — CS a and of pall, fables of EEsop. The following will give the | most German works of this description, it is pub- 

lowing Nor costliest balsams, fetch’d from farthest Ind, | reader a fair idea of Miss Roberts’ plan, and of lished at a very low price. 

ook, is, er encae T chapes mind ; | the way in which it is executed : | The Bishop of Cork’s Letter—We have re- 
Fs To rear on high, as modern spendtbrifts use, “ THE PELICAN. ceived the Bishop of Cork’s very sensible and 
ce, winlehs bel, wight he the frome fos kings, | “HE GAVE HIMSELF FOR US.’ practical “ Letter to the Laity” of his diocese in 
i portals vas' or alice to abuse, ! ‘ » ; j i % © 2. 

Gr Easy Gado bdr thtuhe te pointe tale ft tae render, 1 have heard, communion with the Church of England and Ire- 

Or why for wealth, which newborn trouble brings, Who for her young, by hunger press’d, land; as well as a copy of his Lordship’s speech 

Exchange my Sabine vale ?’’, Once plunged her =4 into her breast, upon the proposed alteration of the marriage law, 
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delivered in the House of Lords last year, printed 
together with some remarks upon the Bishop of 
Exeter’s late letter to the Bishop of Lichfield upon 
the same subject. The first of these pamphlets 
we alluded to ina recent number. All that we 
can do now is to recommend it most highly to all 
who care to read a well digested and thoughtful 
paper on the nature and tendency of what is called 
revivalism. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Sourn. Kenstnaton Museum. — During the 
week ending 18th February, 1860, the visitors 
have been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturdays, free days, 4,407; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3,515. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.) 1,225; 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 497. Total, 
9,644. From the opening of the Museum, 
1,284,026. 

Crystat Patace.—Return of Admissions for 
Six Days ending Feb. 17th, 1860; Number Ad- 
mitted, including Season Ticket Holders, 10,444. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have, we under- 
stand, the following books in the press, and nearly 
ready :— “Lucille: a Poem,” by the Author of 
“The Wanderer,” “ Clytemnestra, ” &e.; “ Poems 
before Congress,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
A New Novel, in 3 vols., by Anthony Trollope; 








A Bio ography by Thomas Adolphus Trollope ; 


“The Garden that paid the Rent”; in 2 vols., 
“Poems Tragedies, and Essays,” by William 
Caldwell Roscoe, edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, 
by his brother-in-law, Richard Holt Hutton; 
“ Lyrics and Legends of Rome :” with a Prologue 
and Epilogue, by Idea; A Volume of Sermons 
by the Rev. J. M. Bellew; Vols. I. and II. (to 
be completed in 3 vols.) “ History of Italy,” 
from the Abdication of Napoleon, by Isaac Butt, 
M.P. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris, 22nd February. 

On the evening of the very day on which I wrote 
to you last week took place the féte of which I 
told you, at Prince Napoleon’s Roman (or Pom- 
peian) villa in the Champs Elysées. It was a 
curious one, but not altogether so curious as had 
been anticipated. Only the actors were in Greek 
costume. The guests were attired as they chose. 
This féte has, however, been very properly cri- 
ticised from a moral and social point of view. The 
chief amusement consisted of a play by M. Emile 
Augier, entitled Le Joueur de Flite; a play, be it 
observed, so very immoral (to use a gentle term — 
for I could use a much harsher one), that when 
performed at the Odéon some three years back, 
it was withdrawn, because it was not thought 
fitting for the public, The subject is one so very 
hazardous that I cannot even allude to it here: 
it belongs to the order of subjects denonimated 
exclusively “classical” (!) and, assuredly, the 
more respectable of the ladies who were present 
the other evening at Prince Napoleon’s, must 
have found themselves in a most uncomfortable 
The piece itself was preceded by a 
Prologue from the pen of Théophile Gautier, 
which was really clever and ingenious, though 
somewhat servile. Still, it might easily have 
been more so, as times (and men) go in France ;_ 
and, as it was pretty, its lack of dignity may be 
forgiven. Mlle Dubois, a charming actress of 
the Théatre Frangais personated a young Pom- 
peian girl, supposed to have been buried under 
the ruins of the city. She wakes; and, looking 
round, asks with astonishment whether all is a 
dream, and what has in reality occured? Three 
thousand years find her where she was before; 
but then she says: “ Who are these new Cesars?” 
and she sees the bust of Napoleon I., and wonders, 
and inquires; and then, further on, she sees that 
of Napoleon IIL, and she wonders still more; and 
then, of course, comes a compliment to the actually 
existing “ Cesar,” but this is about the only piece 
of servility in the Prologue. 

It was much remarked that the Princess Met- 
ternich, with her diamond crown, was absent from 
this féte, and the real fact was that Prince Napo- 
leon would not invite her! The Empress ex- 





pressed her great desire that the Austrian Am- | 


bassador and Ambassadress should be among the 
guests at the féte of the “ Roman Palace,” as it is 
called, but Prince Napoleon flatly refused ; saying 
that was his private abode, and he would only ask 
there the persons he liked and wished to see as 
private friends, He added that he did not like 
Princess Metternich, did not care for her “ dia- 
monds,” and would not invite her. So the Aus- 
trian Ambassadress “ shone by her absence,” as 
the French phrase runs. 

I am glad to be able to announce that at the 
very last hour the sale of the Journal des Débats 
was not ratified by the “ high contracting powers.” 
The bargain was found to be an impossible one, 
because, in truth, for the large sum of two millions 
of frances, nothing would have been given in ex- 
chance beyond the title of the news aper! all 
the principal contributors declaring ther inten- 
tion to withdraw, there was no objectin purchasing 
what had in reality no value. The sale, there- 
fore, which was already made, has been unmade 
and deferred. Some persons still say the sale will 
eventually take place, and some of the chief ré- 
dacteurs be induced not to abandon the journal, 
because of a change of hands and opinions, but I 





_ confess I do not think this likely. The principal 











writers of the Débats seeing their pone over 
the destinies of the paper, will not be likely to 
give up that influence in order to please some one 
individual who may regard two millions of francs 
as an agreeable sum to put into his pocket.. 

The election of Father Lacordaire is not at 
the close of all the incidents attending on it. It 
is not ratified by the Tuileries! This ceremony 
has to be explained. When a candidate is elected 
to a fauteuil at the Académie Francaise, his 
name is sent up tothe Chief of the State, who- 
ever that may be, for approval, and the habitual 
form is to ask for the day and hour at which the 
Sovereign will give an audience to and receive 
the new member! Invariably the reply to this 
demand comes in the space of forty-eight hours, 
andthe new member is then taken by the Secré- 
taire Perpétuel, and the Trimestrial Director, and 
presented to the Head of the State. Now, in 
cases where an opposition candidate has been 
elected, such as, for instance, the Duc de Broglie 
or the Comte de Falloux, the answer of the 
Emperor has never had to be waited for, but 
has always come immediateiy, and in this instance 
alone is there a marked departure from the cus- 
toms of etiquette. Nineteen days have now 
elapsed since the Perpetual Secretary sent in his 
official demand touching the presentation of the 
Pére Lacordaire, and as yet no answer has been 
vouchsafed. It is not believed that Louis Napo- 
leon will go to the ridiculous length of refusing to 
ratify the election altogether, but he has not been 
able to refrain from showing his extreme ill 
humour at the whole circumstance. 

Another event, which has been exceedingly 
active in awakening public curiosity, has been the 
trial of Emile Ollivier. This took place ast 
Friday. The preliminaries may be recalled in a 
few words. Emile Ollivier had several weeks 
ago accused the bench (in a trial for a “ misde- 
meanour of the Press”) of “ exciting the worst 
political passions against the accused,” and of 
flagrant “ partiality.” He was for this condemned 
arbitrarily by the presiding judge to be thre: 
whole months without exercising his profession 
as a barrister! He appealed from the decision, 
and the whole “ Council of the Order” as it is 
termed, backed his appeal. His defender, M. 
Plocque, pleaded the incompetency of the Court 
of Appeal in such cases, wishing to have the case 
called before what are called “ toutes Chambres 
réunies ” namely, an assembly of all the Courts, 
which assembly has power to reverse a sentence. 
The Cour de Cassation, however, decided in 
favour of the competency of the Court of Appeal ; 
so, on Friday last, the case came on in this Court. 
With great difficulty 1 managed to obtain an ad- 
mission, and to be present at the entire proceed- 
ing. Emile Ollivier came into court attended by 
the four or five and twenty men who compose the 
whole ‘‘ Conseil de Ordre des Arocats,” and by, 
at the same time, some 300 members of the bar. 
I was told that scarcely one man belonging to the 
“ young bar” was absent, and it certainly was 
extremely difficult for the public to find even 
standing room. The sitting was a curious one, 
on account of the people present, and the fusion 
of all parties that has grown out of recent events 
was never so evident. There was Berryer, the 
ultra-royalist, by the side of Jules Favre, the defen- 
der of Orsini,and Paul Andral, the Orleanist, by the 
side of Marie and Bethmont the republicans, Of 
course, there had never been a question of the sen- 
tence being modified ; what was sought for was the 
mere demonstration, and that took place in certainly 
as complete a manner as could be conceived. The 
bench was com of magistrates whom the 
greatest care had been taken to choose well. The 
men who could not take upon their consciences 
last winter to maintain the sentence against M. de 
Montalembert, had all fallen into great disgrace, 
and been replaced b + a new set, who are supposed 
to be absolutely reliable for all the purposes of 
imperialism. So they have hitherto proved 
themselves, and naturally no one expected last 
Friday that such a bench would reverse the sen- 
tence Emile Oljlivier. Nor was 
this done, but the welcome given to Ollivier by 
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_ 27th, at 7 p.m: On some considerations suggested 
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the public was not calculated to make the magis- 
trates feel any doubt as to their own popularity or 
unpopularity. The universal sympathy is, of 
course, in this instance with the man who had 
dared to accuse a judge of what is perfectly noto- 


rious, namely, of subserviency towards the Go- | 


vernment by which he is paid, and of an utter 
want of impartiality towards the accused. 

The state of trade here, owing to the complete 
dullness of the carnival, is something quite alarm- 
ing. The oldest established houses here are 
threatened with failure and ruin, and I know of 
one having lasted forty years, and whose chiefs 
avow that they only escape bankruptey by the 
most disastrous sacrifices. 

These few last days, however, there has been 
an attempt made in official circles at getting up 
some gaieties for the “Jowrs Gras,” as they are 
termed, and four or five fancy and masked balls 
have succeeded each other. One was given by 
M. Fould, at the Ministére d’Etat, one by General 
Fleary, and one by the Prince de la Moskowa, 
the master of the hunting establishment. The 
latter was the most original and interesting. At 


M. Fould’s and at General Fleury’s the costumes | 


and masques represented, more or less, the ordi- 
nary personages of history ; there were the usual 
number of Mary Stuarts, and Charles V.’s, and 
Francois I.’s, and Indians, and Mexicans, and 
Jews, and Gipsies ; but at the Prince de la Mos- 
kowa’s, where only 150 persons were invited, 
there was an extraordinary invention resorted to. 
Every single person present was attired, not as a 
human being, but as an animal! There were 
stags, foxes, partridges, pheasants, and tamer 
creatures, such as barndoor fowls, ducks, geese, 
and rabbits. The quantity of hares was wonder- 
ful. But the most curious part of the whole was 
the orchestra. All the waltzes, polkas, and every 


other species of dance, were of a hunting nature ; | 


only the sound of horns and the funfares were 


interspersed with the most singular sounds, such | 


as the neighing of horses, the braying of donkeys, 
the erowing of cocks, the roaring of bulls, the 
death-bleating of deer, the erying of quails, and, 
in short, every note of “out-door” music that 
can be imagined. The invention succeeded ; and 


M. de la Moskowa’s ball has been pronounced to | 


be the only really “lively ” one of the Carnival, 
though at the same time it is thought to have 
been rather fast. 








SCIENTIFIC. 
——+ — 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Rovat Instrrurion. — Tuesday, Feb. 28th, 3 


o'clock: Professor Owen on Fossil Reptiles :— | 


by the Reports of the Registrar-General; being the principal advantages which M. Bouelli claims 
| an inquiry into the question as to how far the | as the results of his invention. These were, Ist. 
| inordinate mortality in this country, exhibited by | The great facility with which productions of the 
| these Reports, is controllable by Human Agency, | pattern may be obtained on the fabric. 2nd. 
by H.W. Porter, Esq., B.A. That without changing the mounting of the loom 

Socrety or AnTIQuARIES oF Lonpon, SoMER- | or the pattern, fabrics thinner or thicker can be 
s—ET Hovse.—Thursday, March Ist, 8 P.M. produced by changing the number of the weft, 

Untrep Service InstrruTion, WHITEHALL | and making a corresponding change in the move- 
Yarp.—Friday, Mareh 2nd, 3 p.m,: Captain | ment.of the pattern. 3rd. That while the loom 
Tyler, R.E. on the Rifle and the Rampart, or the | and its mounting remain unchanged, the design 
Future of Defence. may be altered in a few minutes by the substitu- 

Linnean Socitety.—Papers to be read at the | tion of another metallised paper having a different 
next meeting, on Thursday, March Ist, at 8 p.m.: | pattern. 4. The power of getting rid of any part 
Dr. Anderson on a new genus of Caryophyllee :— | of the design if required, and of modifying the 
W. Archer, Esq. on the value of Hairs, as a cha- | pattern. Comparisons of the relative cost of pro- 
racter, in determining the limits of subordinate | ducing a pattern by this means and by the Jac- 
groups of Composite :—Rev. C. Parish, Botanical | quard apparatus, appeared very much in favour 
Notes made during a tour to Moolmyne:—R. | of the former, the saving being stated to be as 
Spruce, Esq. on the Mosses of the Amazon and | much as from 70 to 80 per cent. 

Andes. A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. T. 

GroLocicaL Socrety.—Paper to be read Feb. | Winkworth, W. E. Newton, P. Graham, J. Top- 
29th: On the Classification of the Lias of the | ham, John Wilson, W. Smith, J. Scholefield, 
South of England, by Dr. T. Wright, F.G.S. | Robinson the Chairman, and others took part. 
| Royan GeograpHicaL Society. — Evening 
meeting, Monday, 27th Feb. 8} p.m., papers to be 
| read: 1. Africa, S., Discovery of a new River 
flowing to the East, in Lat. 17° 30’ S., Long. 19° 
E., by C. J. Andersson, Esq. :—2. Proposed Ex- 
pedition up the Congo, by Capt. N. B. Bedingfeld, 
R.N., F.R.G.S.:—3. Proceedings of the British 
North American Exploring Expedition between 
the Rocky Mountains and Vancouver Island, by 
Capt. Palliser, F.R.G.S., communicated by the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Roya Socrery, March 1,—Professor C, Mat- 
| teueei, vn the Electrical Phenomena which ac- 
| company Muscular Contraction.—Dr. C. B. Rad- 
| cliffe, an Inquiry into the Muscular Movements 
| resulting from the Action of a Galvanic Current 
upon Nerve. 


} 
| 
| 
| 








Institution or Civit. Enoryners.—-On the 
14th Mr. 8. A. Longridge read a paper “ On the 
Construction of Artillery and other Vessels to 
Resist Great Internal Pressure.” The object of 
the author’s experiments was to construct a cylin- 
der so that each concentric layer should bear its 
due proportion of the strain. ‘To accomplish this 
he considered that each layer should be in a state 
of “ initial stress, so that when the pressure was 
applied the sum of the initial and induced stresses 
should be a constant quantity thoughout the whole 
thickness of the cylinder.” Accordingly he forms 
his gun or cylinder of a thin internal case covered 
with coils of wire laid on in a state of tension. 
He claimed no exclusive merit for this idea, which 
| he had laid before the military authorities with 
the customary result. Speaking of hoops, he re- 

r . t=] 
Socrety or Ants.— Wednesday, 15th February. | marked: 
| < (rage ed 
| W. R. Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., in the chair. | Avery slight error in workmanship would produce a most 
| Mr. J. T. Bateman was elected a member of | serious effect. Taking for instance an 8-inch gun constructed 
| the Society. The paper read was On Figure | of four concentric hoops, the total thickness being 6} inches, 
Weaving by Electricity, by Mr. Le Neve Foster, | @” error of she of an inch in the size of the outer ring would 
., : | reduce its strength by 43 per cent. (1s not this a misprint ? ) 
M.A.. Secretary of the Society of Arts. The Wire, on the other hand, afforded the greatest possible 
author began by giving an outline of the principal facility of construction, and a might a — with 
; op intr 4 j. the utmost accuracy, as regarded tension, and withthe same 
arrangements which had been introduced as modi ease and regularity as thread was wound on to a bobbin. 
fications of the ordinary loom previously to the “ The first series of experiments tried by the author were 
invention of Jacquard, which had exercised such | made with brass cylinders, 1 inch internal diameter, and 
an important influence on the art of weaving It Fath of an inch thick. Into these various charges of powder 
Pedi: * a were put, and the ends hermetically sealed. ‘The total eapa- 
was worthy fof notiee that the attention of Jac- city & these cylinders was 295 grainsof powder. One of 
| quard had been first drawn to the subject by these cylinders was burst with a charge of 90 grains. 
} seeing in a French newspaper an extract from the | Avother exactly similar, but covered with four coils of 
: : ‘ Sie gard of an inch steel-wire was uninjured by a charge of 200 
Premium List, then issued by the Society of Arts. | 33" 
, : 4 * grains. , 
Mr, Foster briefly described the mode In which | It having been objected that owing to the brittleness of 
this loom acts, pointing out the expensive and | — = eye be re use it in conjunction with 
+s : : wire, cylinders of cast-iron of the same size were prepared. 
elaborate preliminary operations which were ne- | 








Some of them were entirely filled with powder (310 grains), 


Thursday, March 1st, 3 o’clock: Professor Tyn- | cessary before a set of Jacquard cards suitable for | which was then exploded without injury to the cylinder. In 
y yn- | y q 


dall on Light:—Friday, March 2nd, 8 o'clock ; 

Professor H. C. Roscoe on the Measurement of the | 

Chemical Action of the Solar Rays :—Saturday, 

March 3rd, 3 o’clock: Dr. Lankester on the Re- | 

— of the Animal Kingdom to the Industry of 
an. 

Socrery or ANTIQUARTES.—16th Feb., Earl 
Stanhope, President in the chair. ‘The Marquis 
of Bristol exhibited a priced sale catalogue of the 
effects of the Countess of Dover, deceased in 1730. 
Mr. Woodward exhibited stone and bronze celts 
found in Suffolk. Mr. Fortnum read an account 
of the earthenware plates set into the walls of 
Italian church towers. On these Mr. Franks, the 
Director, communicated some remarks. 

Zoo.Locica. Society or Lonpon.— Tuesday, 
Feb. 28th, at 9 p.m., the following papers will be 
read: Dr. Giinther, Contributions to the know- 
ledge of Himalayan Reptiles:—Dr. Crisp on the 
Causes of Death of Animals in the Society’s 
Gardens, and other papers. 

InstrruTion or Civ Encrnegrs.— Tuesday, 
Feb. 28th, at 8 p.m.: Continued discussion upon 
Mr. Longridge’s paper on the Construction of 
Artillery, and to the Vessels to resist great internal 
pressure, 

Ivstirure or AcTUARIES. — Monday, Feb. 











one particular pattern only, could be prepared. pene aed jer mar — ret mga ronegp 
re ¢ isi a ound round with ten coils of iron wire, No. 21 gauge, or 
It was not therefore surprising that constant at- > ip geyser 
tempts should have been made to simplify this zsh of an inch diameter. e bursting charge 
. | wire was 80 grains. , 
branch of manufacture, and in 1844 an arrange- After this a small gon was made of cast-iron covered with 
ment, invented by Mr. W. C. Riding, had been | wire. The chase was 3 feet long and the calibre 3 inches. 


rewarded by the Society of Arts. Other inven- | The cast-iron at the breech was §ths of an inch thick, and 


A nag 4 
‘ : S decreased to gths of an inch at the muzzle. Iron wire ;;th of 
tions were also mentioned, particularly that of an inch diameter was used, there being twelve coils at the 


Mr. Bennett Woodcroft. The author then Phe breech, and few coils the tussle. The total weight of 
i i i i y the gun with its wrought-iron trunnion stock was 3 cwt, 
corded » describe the mveaens ne Bee oo | With this gun, and an elongated shot weighing 7$lbs. and 
more immediate object of his paper. T 1 oar 1, with Iloz. of Government cannon powder, a range of upwards 
i - 5 ini € 18 f 1500 yards was attained, the elevation being 7°. 
eae Saar 5 ‘hich p' hy. Anuthet application of the principle was stated to be to 
had recently invented ea arrangement bit aN the cylinders of b rdraulic presses, and a. instance was given 
mised to supersede the cards of the Jacquard loom. of a cylinder of 6 inches internal diameter, made of cast iron 
For these he substitutes bands of paper covered | gths of an inch age covered with mates coils of jth 
ri i j j oat i ire. This cylinder was proved up to 6 tons per square 
with tin-foil, on which the required pattern wae a ie it pear ome by the sides shearing off the bottom 
drawn with a non-conducting varnish. Bom | plate. The cast-iron was not shattered, nor was a single 
ries of thin | coil of the wire injured. 
hanes ore, sente fe Pach “ Aes tion with “hee stated that these cylinders could be made at one- 
metal teeth, each of which is in connection fo e weight, and at about one-half the cost, than the 
fourth th g : 
a small electro-magnet. In a moveable frame 7. ordinary hydrenlie_press eqitaders ; ar et hele lightness 
i > $ as of great importance, when intenc or export to South 
Le ats the ends of the cleetro-magnety isle i ve homeo and an countries, where the means of transport for 
of small pistons, which pe eee he oe oo r heavy machinery did not exist. 
brass plate, forming a sort of universal Jacquar k a 
i d 
eard, and by means of the alternate making an 
i by the metallised TILOS! | 
nme She — apo of #8 n and close at | Socrery.—Iron Sates.—QOn the 7th inst. Mr. 
Wake yore pr he rn x = aa to form the | Fairbairn read a paper on iron ships. Supposing 
i e severest strain 
veal taw puar eamettbel this arrangement | such a ship exposed to th t strain by 
Prdetail, and in conelusion pointed out some of | stranding upon a ledge of rocks on its centre, 
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leaving the ends swinging, he found that the | 
strength of present form of construction was in- 
sufficient to prevent her breaking in the middle. 
He therefore proposed “a large increase m the 
sectional area of iron in the upper part of the 
vessel,” by introducing “ two rectangular and two 
triangular cells of wrought iron (similar in prin- 
ciple to those of the Britannia and Conway tubular 
bridges) placed longitudinally under the upper 
deck of the ship.” He also thought that by the 
introduction of a new system of chain riveting 
along the decks and upper portions of the sheath- 
ing an increase of 30 per cent. in resisting power 
could be obtained. In the present construction 
the iron was distributed uniformly, by which 








of copper and zine. When the zine contact- 
maker is depressed, a tellurie current passes 
through the apparatus in one direction (dans un 
sens), and when the copper contact-maker ,is de- 
pressed, in a contrary one. M. Pigott has found 
that the dimensions of the plates should vary ac- 
cording to the length of the cireuit, and that their 
surfaces should be augmented in proportion to the 
square roots of those lengths. i 
Japan Isrneiass.—Mr. J. Horsley, writing 
to the Chemical News, describes a substance 
recently imported from Japan, requiring longer 
boiling, and more water for its solution, than ordi- 
nary isinglass, and the resulting jelly is neither so 
bright nor so firm. He finds that it is not an 





much strength was wasted. 
strains and economise material, it should be col- 


lected towards the top and bottom in the trans- | 
verse vertical section and towards the centre in 


the longitudinal section. 


Tue GiactaLt Perrop.—Mr. Hull read a paper | 


** On the Vestiges of Extinct Glaciers in the High- 
lands of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


The results at which he had arrived fully bore out the con- 
clusion of Professor Ramsay, that there have been three dis- 
tinct periods in the glacial history of these Islands. First, a 
period when the glaciers extended very far down the main 
valleys, as those of Coniston, Windermere, and Borrowdale. 
Second, a period of submergence, when the sea reached an 
elevation of more than 1200 feet on the Westmoreland and 
Cumbrian mountains, and 2300 on those ‘of North Wales, 
clothing their flanks with marine Boulder Clay. Third, a 
period of re-elevation, when the glaciers descended the tninor 
or secondary valleys, ploughing out the drift, and leaving 
behind the perched blocks and moraines at present in ex- 
istence.” 


GeotoatcaL Socrety. — On Friday last Pro- | 


fessor Phillips Tre, outgoing president of the 


society, delivered the Annual Address, in which | 


he gave an able review of the philosophy of Geo- 


logical science, showing that identity or similarity | 


of fossil remains must be regarded—notwithstand- 
ing attempts to invalidate such a conclusion — as 
proofs that the formations containing them be- 


longed to the same period, and that thus a veri- | 


table geological comparative chronology could be 
obtained. He entered at considerable length into 
the question of the distribution of organic remains, 
and their relation to the mineral composition of 
the strata in which they are found. He likewise 
pointed out their relation in time, and the occurrence 
of periods of maximum development. Speaking 
of the views of Darwin and others who have 
adopted wide theories of the modification of 
species, he showed that to some extent these 
ideas had been anticipated by Linneus, and 
contended that whether they should prevail, 
or fall to the ground, the fundamental reason- 
ings of geology would not be invalidated, as 
the relation of particular organic forms to 
time and place would remain the same whether 
those forms were regarded as newly created 
species, or modifications of others that had gone 
before. He spoke somewhat severely of attempts 
to compute geological periods in actual time, for 
which the data were incomplete. Many of the 
observations on the distribution of organic remains 


were highly important, but as the address will be | 


published we reserve further comments. In speak- 
ing of the persistence of some organic forms 
through very long periods without change, he 
paid a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Rupert Jones’ 
labours on the Foramenifera. 





New Execrric Tevecrapa.— M. Ch. Mon- 
cel recently exhibited at the Cercle in Paris, the 
method of employing a telluric current, devised 
by MM. Hogé and Pigott. 
copper and one of zine, these gentlemen conceived 
the idea of using three metals, one of which 
should be at once electro-positive and electro- 


negative in relation to the two others, which is | 


the ease with copper, iron, and zinc. They there- 
fore bury three plates of these metals, placing 
the iron plate “ en rapport” with a junction -piece 
(conjoncteur) attached to the telegraphic appara- 
tus and to the manipulator. 


the line, and the two contact-makers of the mani- 


pulator correspond in each station with the plates | 





To resist transverse | 


Instead of a plate of | 


The two sets of | 
telegraphic apparatus are attached to the wire of | the Labouring Poor. 


animal substance at all, but a preparation of 
| pectin or vegetable jelly, which may be useful as 
an article of diet for invalids. 
ArttriciaL Ivory. — As this substance may 
| be used for many purposes besides photography, 
we give a method of preparing it as stated in the 
Photographic News, by immersing sheets of gela- 
tine in a solution of alum or acetate of alumina. 

Gums.—M. Frémy affirms gum-arabic to be | 
not a single substance, but a compound of gummic 
acid and lime. Acids change soluble gummic 
acid into an insoluble isomeric substance, which 
he calls “ metogummic acid.” 

JAPANESE Scrence.— The interesting letters 
from Japan in the Photographic News contain nu- 
merous illustrations of Japanese civilisation and 
science; and in that of last week we find an tn- 

| genious method of getting water from the bottom 
| of a deep lake. For this purpose a cone-shaped 
earthenware bottle was employed, having a hole 
at its apex and a very small one at the broad part, 
which was stopped by a gum soluble in water. 


| means of a weight and a line, and allowed to re- 
| main about a quarter of an hour at the bottom of 
| the lake, by which time the gum was dissolved 
| and entrance for the water obtained, the air being 
| forced out through the little hole at the bottom. 
| It was then drawn up, and the hole at the bottom 
| plugged with a tiny wooden peg. 
| aS b : 
| Journal of the Bath and West of England So- 
| ciety for the Encouragement of Agriculture. Vol. 
| VILL. Part I. (Ridgway.)—This number contains 
a Report on the Barnstaple Exhibition and several 
prize essays, together with notices of farming in 
North Devon and Dorsetshire. One of the prize 
essays is on “ Pigs,” and another by Dr. Lang on 
the Culture of the Potato. He affirms that “the 
vigour of the set does not wear out by length of 
years,” and that sound potatoes may be grown 
from diseased sets ; he also denies the influence of 
soil in predisposing to disease, but that some 
manures have such an effect—farmyard manure, 
for example, although it increases the yield. He 
recommends early planting. He prefers white 
to coloured sorts, avoids nitrogenous manures, 
and employs lime and salt in the proportion of 
8 tons of lime with 3 ewt. of common salt to an 
acre. He likewise recommends cultivators to 
| grow exclusively potatoes that ripen early, and 
| if the disease appears, to earth up the stalks. In 
| a note on this article the editor states the Old 
Red, the Golden Dun, and;the Long Dun to be 
the most free from disease, and recommends 
cutting the sets from smooth, middle-sized, fully 
ripe potatoes, that have been kept dry, planting 
in fresh earth with a mixture of quicklime, and 
carefully avoiding rubbing off their first shoots. 
Another prize essay on the “ Cider System,” by 
Mr. Spender and Mr. Isaac, though lessened in 
value by its teetotal physiology, exposes the evil 
of paying agricultural labourers partly in cider, 
which deprives their families of the means of 
| purchasing sufficient food, and encourages drinking 
to an extent which breeds disease. It appears that 
| in cider counties from 20 to 30 per cent. of the la- 
bourer’s wages are paid in cider. 





On the Employment of Trained Nurses am 
By a Physician. C. 

| Churchill.) The physician recommends that 

medical charities, such as dispensaries, should 





employ well-trained nurses to attend n sick poor. 
The idea is benevolent, but it would be difficult 
to get women as well educated as he desires, to 
pass their lives in the squalid abodes which most 
need reform. The beneficial change must come 
by raising the condition of the people themselves, 





FINE ARTS. 
en ied 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
(Finat Norice.] 
Amone the downright Pre-Raphaelite pictures, 
one of the most notable is Mr. Egley’s 
“ O sweet pale Margaret.” 


(542). “ The pensive thought and aspect pale ” of 
the youthful Tennyson’s Margaret are represented 
with due emphasis by this somewhat tall lady in 
black. The sun that’s “just about to set,” and 
“ arching limes so tall and shady,” help the artist 
to a poetic effect, which the principal figure sus- 
tains. That is a very pretty boudoir in which 
she stands, gazing out on us with melancholy eyes. 
There is refinement of feeling and of paint- 
ing in the picture, especially in the still life— 
that touchstone of refinement in a painter; the 
few graceful articles of virtu, which are fitly 
grouped around, are not merely lugged in for effect. 

Grace and refinement, as well as earnestness, are 
shown by Mr. Winfield’s ‘ Elaine ’ (561). 

*—.., and she mix’d 
Her fancies with the sallow rifted gloom 
Of evening.” 
Here again the moment and natural effect chosen 
help the painter to a solemnity of motive he turns 
to fair account. 

Another rigid Pre-Raphaelite who deserves a 
word of praise, is Mr. E. H. Barnes, for his 
‘ Shadows’ (195) — Lover’s shadows falling in 
the twilight on the window of the slighted fair 
one; and for his ‘ Pantomine ’—scene of child- 
enjoyment in the box of a theatre. There is 
honest endeavour in these mannered pictures. 

From the new school, we pass toa mixed one 
in Mr. F. Underhill’s ‘Students’ (247); some- 
thing very like Paul Falconer Poole, in his earlier 
style. We have a good deal of nature and a good 
deal of convention; the convention not of a 
wholly right kind, the nature not infelicitous. 
Those fashionably attired ladies, sitting sketching 
by the sea-side, are a well-drawn and pretty 
group. Mr. Poole’s influence again may be re- 
cognised in W. Underhill’s ‘Prawn Fishers’ 
(47), in which rustic figures—their hair and gar- 
ments floating in the wind—take the place of the 
genteel ones of his relative. It also is a picture 
of power and beauty in parts, if other parts be 
“ morbid” in treatment. 

Mr. T. P. Hall’s ‘ Criticism’ (249), is evidently 
one of the most popular pictures in the exhibition. 
Scene: An artist’s studio, a fancy portrait on the 
easel, the demerits of which are being actively 
canvassed by cook, housemaid, and “ buttons ;” at 
which the unabashed painter peeps through the 
open door. The page lolls with disrespectful 
freedom in the easy chair; behind stand the two 
women; the housemaid, broom and dustpan in 
hand, disdainfully tossing her head ;—cleverly 
painted figures, but with vulgar exaggeration. Is 
Mr. Hall’s housemaid, by the way, in the habit of 
wearing slippers, and stockings down at heel? It 
is rather asnobbish picture. The painting of the 
subordinate parts is poor and slovenly. That 
antique cabinet has carving which would disgrace 
the worst modern antique. From the same hand 
we have two other clever pictures: ‘ The 
Anglers’ (212), and ‘The Imposition’ (555). 
The subject of the latter is that of a famous picture 
by Mulready,—boys balking a blindfolded com- 
rade of the promised cherries. 

Mr. J. Clark’s ‘ Dawning of Genius’ (119),—a 
boy-artist taking the portrait of a mongrel dog, 
held on the table by the artist’s little sister, while 
his brother looks on, is a very long way indeed 
from Mr. Clark’s admirable ‘ Cottage Door,’ of last 
year, which was a work of real promise, or rather of 
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fulfilment. ‘The Dawning of Genius’ reminds 
one of Bird, Wilkie’s prosaic precursor. 

So well praised by various friends has been Mr. | 
G. Smith’s ‘Fondly Gazing’ (135), a young 
- mother lovingly gazing down on her sleeping babe | 

in the cradle, as to leave little occasion for more 
A praise. 
-* young blonde, and all accessories. 







We would 
§ simply remonstrate with the artist for painting 
her in artist’s drapery of the most indeterminate 
kind, just to fulfil a preconceived scheme of har- 
monious deep-toned colours, instead of the actual 
pretty costume of Englishwomen in the year 
1860. 

To mention Mr. E. J. Cobbett’s ‘ Welsh Inte- 
rior’ (541), and ‘ Brittany Interior’ (544), will of 
itself suggest to the exhibition-goer two capitally 
painted “ domestic pictures,” of subjects very fami- 
liar to exhibition-goers, a mother knitting and 
_ the like. Both are faithful to nature within this 
artist’s limited tether; both are deep and full in 
colour. 

Every lover of dear old George Cruikshank 
(and who is not ?) is of course arrested by his 
name in the catalogue ; and feels it incumbent to 
look at the veteran humourist’s two little can- 
vasses: ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh smoking his first 
Pipe in England, and his Servant throwing,’ &c., 
(32), and ‘ Queen Mab’ (511). The first singu- 
larly novel and unhackneyed subject is genially 








sketch of an Elizabethan fireside. Not so plea- 
sant at first glance is the recumbent mask-like 
face, over whose big nose lies, what looks like 
the twig of a tree, but which, closely examined, 
turns out to be a fairy procession full of grotesque 
fancy. 





What shall we say to Mr. Hopley’s ‘ Ordering | 


a of Colour’ (564)? the old story ot Newton, his 
niece, and the prism. A very weak old gentle- 


* man is sitting ina chair evidently made as well as | 


aa painted in 1859. The lady, who “ is described by 
a Sir David Brewster as having been the ornament 







celebrated beauty and wit, is not fascinating here ; 





colour. 

Among the few forlorn representatives of the 
high historic hangs neglected Mr. Parriss’s ‘ Joy 
Cometh in the Morning’ (514). An Academic, 
| no, an un-Academic, bevy of ladies in blue, yellow, 
or lilac semi-draperies, very weak on their legs, 
_ yet spasmodically disporting themselves thereon. 

The ladies are not inspiriting to look upon. 
Mr. Lucy has renounced large canvasses, but 
» not the heavy historical, nor subjects stale, as ‘ The 
> Parting of Lord and Lady Russell’ (528). Though 
_ the incident has been so often painted, Mr. Lucy’s 
) own extract might have suggested to him that the 
4 fact of a parting couple having so to “ govern their 
emotion” as not to add io one another’s distress, 
does not render it the more pictorial, apart from 
mere associations, and from the picturesque hat, 








_ black garments, and flowing wigs of Charles II.’s | 


_ era. Mr. Lucy has indeed so “ governed” the 
~~ emotion of both figures as to leave none discerni- 
= ble. Admirable are the sang froid of the grave 
> gentleman in black, the decent composure of the 
3 lady in the white satin slip and square-cut black 
dress, who bids an eternal adieu to her husband 
with her left hand, and holds the door in her right. 
The bishop indeed is fairly blubbering in the 
window, and wiping his eyes with his lawn sleeves. 
Poor old gentleman ! 

Of the landscapes much need not be said. There 
is not an elaborate oil-painting among them all, 
and more than all that is told by any of them could 
_have been given in a modest water-colour drawing 
—and better given. One of the freshest landscapes 
in the rooms is ‘ The Needle Rocks, near Howth, 
Dublin’ (2), of Mr. E. Hayes, which justly occu- 
pies a post of honour. ‘The yeasty waves are in 
the act of tumbling with sullen roar on the shore, 
under a watery sky. The sea-gulls hover in 
clouds around the sharp island rocks; and the 
long line of cliff, terminated by the distant har- 
bour and its lighthouse, is half hidden by the 
blinding spray. It is an honest, truthful scene, 

















































































































Very well painted is that interesting | 


and pleasantly treated in this quaint interesting | 


.* of her uncle’s domestic circle,” and in fact was a | 


but is a mere flutter of painters’ finery and morbid | 


with something of the poetic in it, which external 
nature always has. If we glance from this to Mr. 
Montague’s ‘ Deserted Wreck—Winter Morning’ 


(52),—the bare hull lying lonely under a grey, 


lonely sky, we recognise a really poetic motive, 
sympathetically treated: a rare thing in ordinary 
modern landscape. But if the salt transparent 
waves of Mr. Hayes be right, can the dark pea- 
green sea of Mr. Montague be also right? True, 


have somewhere smitten these too solid waves. 

“ Beautifully picked out,” said a bystander of Mr. 
E. W. Cooke’s ‘ On the Coast of Devon, — painted 
on the spot,’ in ultra Pre-Raphaelite style. And 
the expression well describes the picture;—if one 
| had only brought a magnifying glass with one 
to “bring out” in another sense the capital geo- 
logical study, the white cliffs, and pebbly shore 
present. If there were only an atmosphere anda 
sky worth looking at, the picture would be ad- 
mirable—would be a picture in short. 

Mr. G. Stanfield’s ‘Huy on the Meuse’ (12) 
and ‘ Dinant on the Meuse’ (536) have all that 
clever painting,—all that elaborate working up of 
pretty local hues to a totally false total, charac- 
teristic of the younger Stanfield. Admirable 
drop-scenes they would make for some miniature 
theatre. Does Mr. G. Stanfield ever look at the 
sky, or remember one when he has chanced to 
| look that way? Mr. H. Dawson has looked and 
remembered. Witness his ‘ Nottingham’ (62), 
which, if very mannered in handling, has much 
| that is unconventional in spirit; and presents such 
| adrama of beauty and colour in its sunset-sky, 
| flooding the siuggish river, the posts, the cart, and 

the other objects in the foreground with that flush 
| of glory we seldom see transferred to canvas. 
The Messrs. Danby, on the other hand, are per- 
petually asking themselves the question, how will 
such and such an “ effect” do? how will such and 
such an object “come”? And Mr. T. Danby in 
his ‘ Morning on the Lake of Wallenstadt’ (188) 
makes that boatman’s red cap “come” so con- 
| Spicuously as the key-note to his artificially ar- 
| ranged scheme of colour, that we see little else. 
No losing sight of that red cap!—Ah! unbeliev- 
ing men! Nature is so much better than your 
studio-bred “dodges”. As for Mr. J. Danby’s 
‘ Westminster Palace from the Thames’ (378), 
we would rather be spared the odium of pointing 
out its baldness and poverty. One of the Wil- 
liams’ family—or firm—does better in his ‘ Lost 
and Saved’ (213), a shipwreck scene in a stormy 
sea under a stormy sky ; a really effective compo- 
sition, one of the best we have for many a day 
seen from that too facile family. Pleasant de- 
| lineations of pleasant Surrey seenes are Mr. 
| Jutsum’s ‘ Norbury’ (21), with itssylvan wealth, 
Mr. Sidney Hercy’s ‘ Mill near Dorking’ (182), 
a very lovely spot and familiar to us, the earnest 
beauty of which is not wholly missed here. 

Other meritorious attempts might be singled 
out. But what a suspicious studio-look have the 
| prevailing conventional blue skies, conventional 
| clouds, lumbering and heavy! Who would think, 
on looking at them, that for an hour or two at the 
beginning and close of every day a drama of varied 
evanescent beauty is to be seen enacted above our 
heads? How many of these clever landscapists 
has 








“* The sounding cataract 
Haunted like a passion?” 
To how many have 
“ The tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours, and their forms,” 
been a source of “aching joys” or “ dizzy rap- 
tures?” And yet, if they have not so felt, what 
business have they with Nature, or Nature with 
them. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHoTroGrApPHic ASsocraTION. 
—To examine in detail this collection of 510 pho- 
| tographs as one would an exhibition of pictures, 

would be simply a vexation to the critic, a 
tedium to the reader: the more especially as among 
photographs there are no such discrepancies of 
merit and demerit as among pictures ; though dif- 


itis only dawn; but light from the east should | 


ferences there be. The great value of this collec- 
tion to such as are not subscribers, entitled to 
select their guinea’s worth, consists in the oppor- 
tunities it presents for comparison of the architec- 
tures of different nations and of different ages. 
This very important service is much helped by 
the judicious hanging of the photographs in 
groups, each country by itself. The only subject 
for regret is that the selection should be so hap- 
hazard an one, utterly without relative proportion. 
While England is naturally represented by 224 
photographs, nearly half the entire number, 
Northern Italy by 110, France by 77; all Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Switzerland send 
eight, all Spain 26, Constantinople eleven. There 
is again little judgment shown in the objects pho- 
tographed. Often-depicted ones, like Rouen 
Cathedral, St. Ouen, Notre Dame, the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, occupy the place of those less 
known specimens which have never yet had their 
adequate delineator; and which would better sub- 
serve the professed object of the association of 
rendering the art of photography helpful to “the 
promotion of the knowledge of architecture.” 

Among the most interesting are the French 
photographs by Baldus, Bisson, and our own Van- 
dall and Downes. Much matter for thought is 
presented by them: by the first-named Avig- 
non city walls, and the Facade of St. Trophime 
at Arles,—a most interesting specimen of enriched 
Romanesque. Bisson sends a beautiful rendering 
of the richly sculptured portal of this same church 
and of its noble cloister, This photographer's 
renderings of various other French portals, the pe- 
culiar glory of French Gothic, those of Amiens, 
Bourges, Chartres, Rouen, Rheims, Strasbourg, 
Tours, exemp!ify the triumphs peculiar to the pho- 
tographer. No drawing, no engraving, can hope 
to emulate the perfection with which these noble 
sculptures are transferred to paper. Where archi- 
tecture is seen in its wider relation to external 
nature,—as the sunbeam plays about the building, 
or the lichen gleams thereon, there photography 
fails. 

Still more valuable and pregnant with sugges- 
tion, as regards the subjects depicted, is the large 
collection from Northern Italy, by Ponti, princi- 
pally from Venice and the Venetian States, in all 
stages of Gothic, from the purest to the latest 
most debased church and palace. From the Ro- 
man States Macpherson sends over and above a 
sufficiency of old familiar classic monuments, some 
interesting photographs of the cathedral of As- 
sissi, and other Gothic specimens at Assissi ; also 
one of the Fortress of Pope Paul IIL, with its 
ancient Etruscan Gateway at Perugia. 

To the photographs of Jerusalem we anticipate 
occasion to return hereafter. 

Among the numerous English photographs a 
regrettable tendency to the petty is observable ; 
a fondness for mere “ ruins,” ivy-clad towers, and 
the like ; a sad absence of system or definite aim, 
and, above all, of any endeavour to render our 
Gothie interiors. And these form the better part 
of English Gothic. In our northern climate the 
exteriors necessarily present the plainest, simplest 
aspect. The English sculptor was ever far be- 
hind the English architect ; and the signal tri- 
umphs of his art are to be witnessed in interiors, 
such as those of Lincoln, Ely, Wells, and Salis- 
bury. Endless photographs are needed duly to 
represent the various points of view which each 
fresh step in any such interior gives, the ever- 
shifting combinations of beautiful form, and the 
ever-varied groupings. 





Five Art Gosstre.—The Institute of Archi- 
tects has awarded its gold medal to Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, and a medal of merit to Mr. G. E. Street, 
for his essay on Medieval ;Woodwork, illustrated 
with pen and ink sketches. 

Some of our contemporaries have fallen foul of 
an august personage for his alleged interference 
with the committee for the erection of a memorial 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and with their 
choice of Mr. Durham’s design. August per- 





sonage preferred a monument of the obelisk kind: 
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Committee was willing “to compromise.” But vitally interesting to the man of letters, and the 








after much official hesitation, the official mind 
decided, under august influence, we are told, that 
a site could not be grapted in Hyde Park ; andso 
a memorial of the Great Exhibition is to be put 
up, not on the spot it graced, but in the Horti- 
cultural Society’s grounds; which is something 
like selecting Birmingham to celebrate Shak- 
speare’s birthday in The only memorial of the 


Exhibition which io us seems fitting, would have | 
been the perpetuation on that spot of some noble | 
design it had educed, say Marochetti’s “ Coeur de | 


Lion.” 


The “ Art-Union ” offers a premium of seventy | 


guineas for a group or statuette from English 
history ; thirty guineas to the second best model ; 
also a premium of one hundred guineas for a series 
of designs in outline to the “ Idylls of the King,” 
and insists, for these designs, on simplicity of com- 
position and expression, severe beauty of form, 
and pure correct drawing. We hope they will 
get all. Does the Council think that the offer of 


artist. 
| Mr. Ruskin is engaged on a volume on botany— 
| artists’ botany, that is,— a subject on which he will 


well know how to be eloquent and discursive, and | 


on which his rare powers of observation eminently 
fit him to instruct us all. 
Part VIII. of the “ Illustrated Decorator” con- 


tains, among other articles of interest, an excellent | 


one by the Editor, J. Wilson Ross. in a series of 
“ Memoirs of Decorative Artists” on Quinten 
Matsys, the Flemish blacksmith and painter of the 
| 15th century. It is a capital piece of compressed 
biography on a most interesting subject, a repre- 
sentative man,—representative of that medieval 
| growth of the Fine Arts out of the useful, of which 
| we recently spoke. ‘I'o us Quinten Matsys’ ad- 

mirable metal work is to the full as interesting as 
his quaint and individual pictures; the only work 
| his fair and too arbitrary wife cared to see him 
| busied with. 





a premium for such a poem would have educed | 


the “ Idylls” themselves ? 
why in design ? 

Last week, in answer to a question from Col. 
Sykes, Sir C. Wood announced that the removal 
of the India Office from Leadenhall Street to the 
West End was determined on— for the present to 
the building erected by the Victoria Hotel Com- 
pany—that the library was not to be dispersed ; 
that the records, in their present home so carefully 
stored and indexed, were to be examined, and 
those of “ no value” destroyed. As to the very in- 
teresting museum he was not explicit; but Great 
Russell Street would seem its destination. This 
is to be regretted. The East India House is an 
historical building ; and fit uses might be found 
for it in there preserving and increasing the very 
interesting oriental collections it contains. The 
British Museum is already unmanageable enough. 
As regards destroying the records which are of 
no value, we evtirely protest against the competence 
of any official to decide that. And such a state- 
ment excites the gravest fears. It is only literary 
antiquaries who know what documents are or may 
be historically useful. In all the public offices a 
system at present prevails of periodically looking 
through the documents, condemning in a rough 
way such as are useless, and sending them off 
to the paper-mills. This used to be sold as 
“waste paper” in London; and Mr. Rodd, the 
bookseller, bought waste paper which proved to 
be documents of the highest national importance. 
But paper-mills are now preferred ; they tell no 
tales! If an antiquary knew that condemned papers 
of value to him are about to be thus destroyed, he 
is not allowed to purchasethem. Most antiquaries 
are in possession of documents of great historical 
value, containing references to, and even endorse- 
ments in the hand of many a distinguished Eliza- 
bethan, documents bearing on the history of 
English trade, of English shipping, of English 
fire-arms, the history of Nelson himself: all ob- 
tained in a surreptitious manner from the sub- 
officials after having been condemned. The 
matter wants looking to by some independent 
member in the House. The only competent tri- 
bunal to sit on all records would, as we said, be a 
body of literary antiquaries. Cannot the State 
afford such a charge? 

In answer to a question the other day as to the 
new bronze coinage, Mr. Gladstone stated the 
delay in its issue arose from the necessary time 


And if not in poetry, 


requisite to the perfecting of their work on the | 


part of the artists employed ;—a very satisfactory 
reason. We are informed that Mr. Wyon had three 
sittings from her Majesty for her bust on this 
new bronze coinage ; and of the new silver coinage 
for India. For the latter, the council for India 
have decided on a crowned bust of her Majesty, 


richly draped in India robes and necklace of 


jewels. 

Last week a large portion of the stock of Mr. 
Kerslake, the well-known bookseller of Bristol, 
was destroyed by fire: which means the destruc- 
tion of many a valuable MS., and rare illustrated 
volume, = of things which cannot be replaced, 


| A choice collection of modern pictures and 
| drawings, including those belonging to the late 
| John Furze, Esq., was disposed of on Wednes- 
| day the 15th inst., by Messrs. Foster of Pall 
Mall. The following are worthy of notice. 
Water-colour drawings. —'The ‘ Nave of West- 
| 

| 





minster Abbey during the Special Evening Ser- 

vice, by Wyke Bayless, 24 guineas. ‘The Rail- 
| way Night Train,’ by David Cox, 23 guineas. 
| ‘ The Pass of Glencoe,’ by T. M. Richardson, the 
| exhibited drawing, 85 guineas. Four sketches, by 
| Madame Bodichorr, exhibited last season at the 
French Gallery, viz., ‘The Valley of the Hydra, 
near Algiers’; ‘ Morning in December’; ‘ View 
from Mustapha Superieur,’ before sunrise; ‘ Hydra 
Marabout and Arab Funeral,’ sunset, and ‘ Sidi 
Ferruch,’ the place where the French landed in 
1830, 54 guineas. Modern Pictures —‘ The In- 
dustrious Wife, a cottage interior, by G. Hardy, 
small, 30 guineas. ‘A Shore Scene,’ fishing 
smack just in, squally weather, by E. W. Cooke, 
A.R.A., painted in 1857, 140 guineas (Flaton). 
‘ Study of a Head,’ for the Gil Blas picture, by A. 
L. Egg, A.R.A., 21 guineas. ‘ The Champion,’ 
a boyish scene in the Pyrenees, by A. Solomon, 
56 guineas. ‘A Landscape,’ with cattle and 
| sheep fording a stream, by Luke Clennell, from 
| the Marlborough Collection, 38 guineas. ‘ Maiden- 
| hood,’ by J. E. Collins, exhibited last year at the 

British Institution, 20 guineas. ‘ The Militia,’ a 
| humorous and vigorous sketch, by J. Philip, 
| A.R.A., 36 guineas. ‘St. Sophia, Switzerland, 
by W. Linton, 85 guineas. ‘ The Gipsy Mother,’ 
by Charles Baxter and H. Bright, 65 guineas. 
‘A Jeweller of St. Petersburgh,’ by W. Cave 
Thomas, 22 guineas. ‘ An Episode in the Life 
and Times of Savonorola,’ by the same Artist. 
‘Da Peschia urging him to resort to ordeal by 
fire for a miraculous confirmation of his doctrines,’ 
a capital work, 73 guineas. ‘ Rivalry,’ a gallery 
work of great excellence, by the same, a compo- 
sition of many figures, 120 guineas (Jacobs). ‘A 
Lee Shore,’ the impending storm, by Isabey, 25 
guineas. ‘Contemplation,’ by H. Le Jeune, a small 
but admirably painted female figure, 44 guineas. 
| ‘The Death Bed of John Wesley,’ by Marshall 
| Claxton, the well-known engraved picture: sold 
| without the copyright 66 guineas (Hogarth). 
‘The Wreckers,’ by W. Shayer, Sen, the en- 
| graved picture, 79 guineas. ‘’The Wanderings of 
Orpheus,’ by F. Danby, R.A., 46 guineas. ‘The 
Rustic’s Siesta,’ by P. F. Poole, A.R.A., 41 
| guineas. ‘Sabrina and her Nymphs,’ the scene 
taken from Milton’s Cumus, by R. Howard, R.A., 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1819, 39 
guineas. ‘Autumn Scenery,’ by Sydney Perey, 
a grand composition, exhibited, 90 guineas ( Wallis) 
‘ A River View by Moonlight, by J. Linnell, the 
only moonlight scene he ever painted, oblong, 30 
inches by 23, 141 guineas. ‘The Meeting of 
Friends,’ Scotch drovers in friendly chat with 
deer-stalkers, extensive Highland view, with 
droves of cattle; a capital work by the joint pen- 
cils of J. F. Herring and N. Bright, oblong, 5 
feet 11 by 3 feet 5, 180 guineas (Gambart). The 




















Duchess,’ a portrait of one of England’s beauties, 
in a charmingly graceful costume de Campagne, 
by Charles Baxter, 77 guineas (Flaton).’ ‘ The 
Bay of Naples,’ the view of the town, with Vesu- 
vius in the distance, and Pompeii calmly reposing 
at its base, by W. Muller, size 5 feet 5 by 8 feet, 
300 guineas. The amount of this fine collection 
realised nearly 3000/. 


Ar the French Gallery in Pall-Mall is now to be 
seen a collection of portraits of a few distinguished 
members of the beau monde. They are the property 
of the Countess Waldegrave, who seems to have 
had a fancy for assembling her friends around her 
on canvass ; and are to be engraved by the Messrs. 
Holl and others. There are in all twenty-one, 
painted by Sant, with one exception, Lady 
Churchill, which is by Grant. Among the ladies 
may be mentioned Lady Constance Leveson 
Gower, the Marchioness Stafford, Lady Vernon, the 
Hon. Mrs. Stonor (the late Sir R. Peel’s daughter), 
Miss (now Mrs.) Rothschild, Lady Sturt, the 
Countess of Shaftesbury, the Countess of Claren- 
don, the Duchess D’Aumale, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Countess Waldegrave. Many of 
these are happy “ subjects” for the painter, if also 
dangerously difficult. Doubtless, in these days, 
when “Books of Beauty” have long ceased 
from the land, many will be glad to procure 
the reliable engraved likeness of some cele- 
brated belle. Among the men, we have Lord 
Clarendon, Earl Grey, Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Duke D’Aumale, Mr. 
Harcourt (Lady Waldegrave’s husband). The 
portraits are nut Reynolds’s or Gainsboroughs; 
but they are graceful and agreeable, if somewhat 
too courtly,—too little art put forth in disguising the 
flattery that is, or in bringing out nobler essentials 
of character and reality. ‘The portraits of the 
Earl of Clarendon and of Earl Grey are charac- 
teristic ; that of the dark-eyed Lady Vernon pic- 
turesque and telling. And in those of Lady 
Constance, and the Marchioness Stafford, there is 
nothing to belie the reputation for supreme 
beauty of the originals; the fate which too often 
attends the attempts of their would-be delineators. 

In the same house are also to be seen some 
splendid paintings in water colours, among which 
we have been much struck with the power and 
breadth, and yet delicacy of tone, displayed in 
those of Mr. Edwin Toovey, an English artist 
residing in Brussels, who seems to be making 
his way there rapidly to fame and, we trust, to 
fortune also. The royal family of Beigium seem 
to have taken him under their especial patronage. 

Messrs. Leggatt of Cornhill are exhibiting Ma- 
guire’s large historical picture of ‘ Cromwell 
refusing the Crown,’ which has already made the 
tour of the Provinces, in search of subscribers for 
the intended engraving. Itis a powerfully painted 
picture in its difficult class, and not without vera- 
city of intention atall events,— which is something. 
The painter evidently elieves in Cromwell. The 
heroic man is standing on the dais, gravely and 
earnestly making his deliberate answer to the 
assembled Commons, who press around—a group 
which contains many noble and famons_ heads. 
He is not, as in some pictorial versions of the fact 
we remember, casting sheep’s eyes at the bauble, 
and with difficulty resisting the sore temptation! 
Cromwell is carefully studied from the Cooper 
miniature. In one of the provincial puffs of this 
picture, Mr. G. M. Ward is adjured “ to look to his 
laurels!” We suggest the subject of a painter thus 
engaged as a novel and striking one for our “ face- 
tious contemporary.” It has never yet been 
painted that we know of. 








THE DRAMA. 
—— 4+— 
We had omitted to chronicle last Sen yo ine 4 
iece by Mr. Palgrave Simpson—we alm 
vile “of course” from the French — called 
First Affections, the object of which is exactly 
the reverse of all novels and the majority of plays 
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hich are written; they being enacted merely to 
how that there is nothing so enduring, so firm, 
o entrancing, and so excellent as first love, and 
his being written to prove that people fall in love 


| 


{ 
} 


ithout any thought, and that first affections very | 


baturally die out—and a good job too! Fie, a 


housand times fie, say we upon the b/asé French | 


dramatist, who first gave Mr. Simpson this idea 
upon which he has been able to construct a min- 
ikin drama of very ordinary quality, which, how- 
ver, was completely successful. We confess we 
do not understand the modern comedietta. Its 
onstruction is so very slight, its morality so 
very weak, its dialogue so very rapid, its jokes 
o thin and ghostlike. 
s like as too peas, being equal in their non- 
ntity, figure in this and other “ comediettas,” 





sioner, Captain Clavering, Miss Colepepper, with | tenor, Sig. Aldighieri, a second-rate Italian basso, 
and Sig. Gelardoni, who comes to London as a 
{ | sort of rival to Sig. Bottesini, without possessing 
Well, in the first act social distinction comes out; | 


whom Tomis half in love, a rich widow, and others, 
forming of course a little world in themselves. 


in the second the vessel, like the unfortunate Alma, 


| is wrecked, and then comes out Tom’s character. 


A Captain and a Barrister, | 


lhey are both in love, generally with cross pur- | 
oses; they both fear each other, deal equally in | 
isides, and plague the hearts of the “ dear girls” | 
they are in love with ; at the end of the first scene | 
udience and persone dramatis are equally per- | 


plexed ; at the end of the second audience begins 


o have an inkling; at the close of the third the | 
pit understands the asides, and the “ dear girls” | 
urst into tears; at the end of the fourth, they | 
il burst into laughter, cross hands, change partners, | 


bok their very best at the audience, and are sup- 
osed to be happy, and so the piece ends. 


The } 


reat “fun” in this lay in a scene in which the | 
aptain sits down to dinner, and is interrupted | 


whilst taking his soup by his old flame, who asks 


‘im so many questions that he never can raise | 
is spoon to his mouth successfully ; at every in- | 
erruption the audience laugh, a fact which says | 


uch for their good nature. The chief merit 
pnsists in its even acting, writing, and in its 


ing put very nicely upon the stage ; but neither | 
Author nor Actors apparently think of any further | 
effort than writing smoothly, and acting like a | 


of gentlemanly and ladylike amateurs. 


We | 


ess that we do not see how the interests of | 
drama can be served by such very weak and | 


shy sketches of middle class life. For our- 
ves we “are free to confess,” as they say at 
Stephens, that we had much rather witness 
e most outré drama of the Porte St. Martin 
Shool, than such pieces as Mr. Simpson’s First 
ffections. 
The scheme for the amateur performance at 


The third act takes place on the Magaffa reef in | 


the Red Sea, whereon we find all the dramatis 
persone safely got from the wreck by the exer- 
tions of Tom Dexter, the Captain being disabled. 
‘Then come out all the true characters of the people, 
the coward, the fool, the fop, the fribble are all 
shown up. Mr. Compton, as Sir Solomon, wan- 
ders about the stage with his hand to his mouth, 
having lost his false teeth, Mr. Colepepper turns 
up “a trump,” and Miss Colepepper falls at once 
in love with the active energetic young Doctor, 
Captain Clavering, her former lover, being 
cashiered for poltroonery. 
and amidst a cross fire of smart writing and 
comic incidents, a steamer bears down and all are 
rescued, leaving the audience comfortably in pos- 
session of the fact, that the right man having the 


opportunity, has come out at the right time, and | 
has won the true-hearted girl, who, but for this | 
wreck, would have been sacrificed to a schemer. | 


Let us all hope that by some hocus pocus the 
wrong will come right in this world, although we 
doubt whether the rewards of bright eyes and a 
large fortune awaited Captain Baker of the Alma 
and the other brave men of the real Overland 


Route of last year. Mr. Taylor’s comedy may be | 


pronounced a genuine success. There was much 


newness as well as smartness in the writing, and | 


the extreme liveliness of the whole, the excellent 


situations and clever positions into which all are | 


thrown, would have given success to a far less 
meritorious piece than the present. Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s comedy of Money, with Mr. George 


Melville as Evelyn, Mr. Ryder as Graves, Mr. | 


Graham as Sharp, Miss ©. Leclerq as Lady 
Franklin, and Mrs. C. Young as Clara, was on 
the same evening (Thursday) produced at the 
Princess’s Theatre. The cast was very strong, 
and as a natural consequence, the admirably con- 
structed play was reproduced with success; Messrs. 


| Widdicomb and Shore especially distinguished 


themselves, and the whole of the dramatis persone 


| acted very carefully. 


ie Lyceum by the members of the Savage Club | 


s on bravely. Miss Amy Sedgwick is to aid 
e amateurs by playing Lady Teazle, and in the 


ieves, to the composition of which all the 


On the same evening Her Majesty honoured 
the ApeLrHt Theatre to witness Mr. Phillipps’ 
drama of the Dead Heart. The house was very 


| crowded, and the plot of the piece evidently 
hearsals one or two gentlemen have been con- | 
cuous for their ability. But the great card of | 

evening will be the burlesque of the Forty | 


own burlesque writers have come forward. On | 
that Royal Blood, if not Royalty itself, will | 


pnour the performances by its presence. 


The | 


hole of the pit will be taken up for stalls, and | 


r. Mitchell, has, we hear, secured the whole of | 


em. 
The engagement of the Wigans at the ADELPHI 
s not proved so successful as the treasury 
uld wish, and the Dead Heart has again been 
ed on the bills; it is but fair to own that 
any of the Theatres having during the last weck 
perienced a considerable falling off in the 
nber oftheir audience. The very unfavourable 
pather may have some effect in this. At the 
YMARKET on Thursday night, Mr. and Mrs. 
harles Mathews appeared in a new comedy 
itten by Tom Taylor, for a wonder original, 
ept that the plot was partially cribbed from a 
ench novel. It is called the Overland Route, and 
plot is simply this:—On board the steamer 
moon, during its short passage from Aden to Suez, 
Doctor of the vessel has been taken ill, and 
place is supplied by Tom Dexter (Mr. C. Ma- 
rs) a steerage passenger who, half doctor, half 
man, has fallen from a high estate, and 
nocking aboutin the world. Amongstthe saloon 
mgers whom pride, place, money and society 
€ very proud, haughty, priggish and disagree- 
», he finds Sir Solomon Fraser, K.C.B. (Mr. 
apton), Mr. Colepepper, an Indian Commis- 





pleased the Royal visitors; indeed the play never 
yet played so smoothly and so well. 


MUSIC, 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society’s second per- 


formance of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, andHandel’s | 


Dettingen Te Deum last Friday, as far as the band 
and chorus were concerned, was in every respect 
equal tothe first, but by many degrees inferior as to 
the principal singers. Madame Rudersdorff sup- 
plied the place of Madame Novello, but did not 
fill it to advantage in the slightest degree; her 
manner being more exaggerated than usual, 
which was needless, and her execution greatly 
inferior to that of her predecessor. Miss Rowland, 
recovered from her illness, fulfilled her duties 
respectably, but with no great success ; whilst, in 
the absence of Mr. Sims Reeves, who scarcely 
ever can sing at two successive concerts of this 
Society, by reason of indisposition, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper was but an inadequate substitute. Happily 
the services of these artises were not required on 
the Te Deum, Signor Belletti being the sole exe- 
cutant, and therefore that glorious hymn of praise 
was not in any measure shorn of its grandeur. 
The Crystal Palace concert of last Saturday 
embraced the combined talent of Mlle Marie 
Wieck, a younger sister of the celebrated Madame 
Schumann, Mile Piccolomini, who sings worse 
than ever, but with the usual amount of assurance 
that takes so marvellously with the public for 
talent. Sig. Belart, a most accomplished Spanish 


In the midst of all this | 


anything like the talent of that gentleman. The 
materials of which this concert was composed 
were of the usual miscellaneous character ; good, 
bad, and indifferent, and the playful Florentine 
carried away all the honours, receiving encore 
upon encore, as if she were the very queen, instead 
of being only the soubrette of song. The instru- 
mental parts of the scheme were conducted by 
Herr Manns, who is an intelligent musician, but 
much too fussy in his directions to the orchestra, 
and never for a moment quiet either in pose or 
manner. Sig. Arditi took charge of the vocal 
selections, and did his best to make the various 
specimens tell to advantage. 

The inauguration of this year’s series of the 
New Philharmonic Concerts, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Wylde, took place at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday, when the programme included 

| Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony in B flat; Cheru- 
| bini’s much too little known Overture Die Aben- 
cerragen; Weber's glorious Ruler of the Spirits ; 

Spohr’s E minor violin concerto, some short pieces 

for the violoncello by John Sebastian Bach; Men- 
delssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor. The 

Symphony and the two Overtures were very 
| ereditably given by a picked band of about eighty 
| performers, and the violin concerto was carefully 
| and accurately played by Mr. Blagrove, who, if 
he had but animation equal to his execution, 
would be a formidable rival to M. Sainton, no less 
than to Herr Joachim. We have been waiting 
for that animation, however, for more than thirty 
years, but it has not yet, nor can it be expected 
ever now to, come. The gem of the concert was 
Signor Piatti’s interpretation of Bach’s pieces, 
which exhibited both taste and talent of the most 
superb character. Not so Mile Wieck’s render- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, which was 
dashed off at a rate that was electrical; beginning 

with a crash and ending with a flash, that aston- 
| ished everybody but pleased nobody. The vocal 
| music was entrusted to Madame Rudersdorff and 
| Mile Parepa, the first of whom attempted 
| Mozart’s great air “ Parto,” from the Clemenza di 
| Tito, most exquisitely accompanied by M. Papé 
| on the clarionet, and the well-known Romanza 
| from the Der Freischiitz, with the violin obligato, 
| neatly played by Mr. Richard Blagrove, the 
younger brother of the first violinist of the even- 
| ing. Mlle Parepa sang respectably the first air 
for Isabella, from Me yerbeer’s Robert, and Mo- 
| zart’s “ Batti,’ to which Signer Piatti's accom- 
paniment was a charming addition. Beethoven’s 
Chorus of Dervishes, from 7he Ruins of Athens, 
and Edwarde’s old and favourite madrigal “ In 
going to my early bed,” were pleasing addi- 
tions to the programme, and being well sung, at- 
tracted general satisfaction. Upon the whole, the 
New Philharmonic Society has this year begun 
well. 

Mr. Ransford’s Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
may be mentioned as a grtifying and successful 
tribute to an old and time-honoured favourite. 
The selection was good, and the performers em- 
braced the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mme 
Vinning, Miss Palmer, Miss Ransford; together 


| with Messrs. Pratten (flute), Lazarus (clarionet), 


R. Blagrove (concertina), and Mrs. J. W. Davison 
(A. Goddard) (pianoforte). 

Mr. Wallace’s new and long promised opera 
Lurline was produced on Thursday at the Royal 
English Opera, and was favourably received. The 
late hour at which it concluded prevents our en- 
tering into its merits. Next week, however, we 
shall hope to do justice to them. 


GrireEes AND Mapricats.— A new series of the 
elegant entertainments of the London Glee and 
Madrigal Union is announced to commence on 
Monday next, at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Land. To suit 
the growing taste for morning entertainments, 
performances will be given every morning and on 
Monday and Friday evenings only. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Oxford, Feb. 23, 1860, 
Preachers before the University at St. Mary's. 
" Morning, Rev. T, Fowler, M.A., Lincoln. 
Sunday, Feb. 19.f Afternoon, Rev. E. L. Davies, M.A.,Jesus. 
Friday (St. Matthias), Rev. J. Jenkins, M.A., Jesus. 
Morning, Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Jesus, 
Sunday, Feb, 26. } Afternoon, Rev. A. H. Faber, M. A., New 
ollege. 
The following appointments have recently been 
made: — 
Public Examiners. 
Rev. H. Wall,'M.A., Baliol is the School of Literz 
Rey. J. R. T. Eaton, M.A., Merton Humaniores, 
Mr. C. J, Faulkner, M.A., University, Mathematics. 
Mr. F. T. Conington, M.A. C.C.C., Natural Science. 
> aa -— Bp aw ea 
ev. O. Gordon, B.D., Christ Church A 
Mr. J. Conington, M.A. C.C.C. | Litere Humaniores. 
Rev. J. A. Ashworth, M. A., Brasenose 
Rev. R. Faussett, M, A.,-Christ Church 
Examiners for the Hertford Scholarship, 
Rev. J. E. Bode, M.A., Christ Church. 
Rev. J. G. Smith, M.A. Brasenose. 
Rev. N, Pinder, M.A., Trinity, 


Mr. J. Batten and Mr. G. S. Cartwright, both 
Commoners of Baliol, have been elected to Scho- 
larships in that Society. ‘The former gentleman 
was educated at Shrewsbury, the latter at Rugby. 

Mr. H. S, Williamson has been elected to the 
vacant Nowell Exhibition at St. Mary’s Hall. 

Mr. J. 8. Lipscombe, M.A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, has been elected to the second mastership of 
the King’s School, Canterbury. 

The Rev. G. Beckwith, B.A., of New College, 
has been elected to a minor canonry in Winchester 
Cathedral. 


i Mathematics. 





Disputations for the degree of B.D. were held | 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, in the Divinity | 


School, the disputants being the Rev. E. C, 
Lowe, M.A., of Lincoln, and the Rey. A. C, 
Wilson, M.A., of Christ Church. 

Several new forms of Statute are now under 
consideration. One of these, with regard to pro- 
ceeding to degrees in Medicine, was promulgated 
last week, too late, however, to enable us to send 
any account of it. At the same time a vote was 
passed that the University seal should be attached 
to a petition against the abolition of Church rates ; 
and the munificent offer of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
to found certain scholarships for the encourage- 
ment of thé study of Geology and kindred subjects, 
was accepted, and a vote of thanks passed to the 
Foundress amidst general applause. 

On the Statute on Medical Degrees, Dr. Child, 
of Exeter, contended that the requirements were 
not of a sufficiently high order, and amendments 
were moved by the master of Baliol, and Dr. 
Acland of Christ Church, the Regius Professor of 
Medicine. 

The chief requirements of the Statute, (the 
amendments to which are now under the consi- 
deration of the Council, and which, if adopted, 
will cause the re-promulgation of the Statute be- 
fore it can be submitted to Congregation,) are 
as follows :—‘‘ That all candidates for Medical 
Degrees must have passed all the examinations 
for the Degree of B.A., and must produce proof 
of having studied medicine for four years; that 
all who have passed these examinations may be 
admitted to the status of Student in Medicine, 
similar to that of S.C.L; that those of the De- 
gree of M.A. or B.C.L., may graduate in Medi- 

cine on satisfying the Examiners in the Medical 
School without this form. The medical details 
of the examination are then given. This ex- 
amination seems to consist of two parts, four 
examiners being required for the first part, three 
for the second, (the Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine being always included in both,) who are to 
be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor out of the 
number of those who have graduated in Medi- 
cine, and approved by convocation. The exa- 
minations are not to be like the other examina- 
tions, public, all junior members of the University 
being excluded, excepting such as have passed 
the necessary examinations for the Degree of 

B.A. or B.C.L., and have made declaration to the 

Regius Professor that they are themselves study- 

ing medicine. The Degree of Doctor in Medicine 





may be taken three years after that of Bachelor 
on the approbation by the Regius Professor of an 
essay on some medical subject, approved by him 
two months previous to its delivery to him. The 
rest of the Statute consists only of the usual forms 
&c., for supplicating for, and taking the Degrees 
and the seale of fees. 

Of the statutes to be promulgated this week, 
one relates to lodging houses in which junior 
members of the University may be located, the 
other to the Voluntary Theological Examination. 

In the former, it is provided that every person 
desirous of letting lodgings to juniors, shall be 
licensed for that purpose, and shall, when licensed, 
agree to show his license, and the regulations 
under which it is held, to any student desirous to 
lodge in his house, to receive no junior as a 
lodger without the written permission of the head 
of his college if in term, of the Vice-Chancellor if 
in vacation; to require no student to stay in his 
house more than one term ; to be himself resident 
so long as any juniors are in the house; to lock 
the doors at 9 p.M., and to note the hour (and 
send the list to the porter of the college or hall of 
the lodger in time to be inserted in the gate bill), 
after that time, of the ingress or egress of his lodgers ; 
to report to the Dean, or other appointed college 
officer, if any such lodger pass the night out of 
his lodgings ; and on no account to allow any key 
of any outer door to any junior member of the 
University lodging in the house. 

The chief changes proposed in the statute rela- 
tive to the Voluntary Theological Examination, 
are, to have only one examination a year instead 
of two; to dispense with the requirements that 
those only can receive the certificates of attend- 
ance on the lectures of the theological professors 
who have passed the first school in the final 
examination ; and that candidates in this examina- 
tion sha! have attended four such courses of pro- 
fessional lectures; to carry out more fully the 
intention of the original framers of the statute, 
that to pass the examination should in itself be a 
testimony of praiseworthy proficiency in the study 
of theology ; to give the following privileges to 
those who distinguish themselves more than suffi- 
ciently merely to obtain the certificate, (a.) the 
title of Student in Divinity (“ Studiosus in S. 
Theologid,”) permission to graduate as Bachelor 
in Divinity four years, as Doctor eight years, after 
the admission to the Regency in Arts; and to 
those whom the examiners may report to the 
Vice-Chancellor as especially worthy of such 
reward, a grant of theological works, at the ex- 
pense of the University, to the amount of thirty 
pounds ; to dispense with a regulation by which a 
failure in the examination would become publicly 
known; to define in greater detail the subjects of 
examination, to be determined on partly by the 
examiners, partly by the candidates; and to allow 
the examiners to dispense with the vivd voce ex- 
amination at their discretion. 

A short account of the valuable Hope Collec- 
tions has been put forth by the keeper (J. O. 
Westwood, Esq., M.A.), of which, as their con- 
tents are not perhaps generally known, a few par- 
ticulars may be of some interest. 

In the year 1849, the Rev. F. W. Hope, M.A., 
late of Christ Church, presented by deed of gift 
to the University of Oxford his Museum of Na- 
tural History (more especially Entomology), his 
library (now containing about 10,000 volumes), 
and his collection of engravings. 

During the period which has since elapsed, 
additions to a large extent have annually been 
made by the donor to his gift, in each of its three 
branches. One portion of the Natural History 
collection is at present in the Ashmolean Museum, 
another portion in the unappropriated rooms of 
the Taylor Institution, where it will remain till 
removed, with the Natural History portion of Mr. 
Hope’s books and engravings, comprising the 
finest entomological library in existence, to the 

New University Museum. 

The donation of Mr. Hope, moreover, com- 
prises one of the largest collections of engraved 

its and To hical and Natural History 
illustrations ever formed, together with several 





thousand volumes, besides those on Natural His- 
tory, of works on Biography, History, and other 
subjects. 

The collection of Engravings cannot be consi- 
dered as amounting, at the lowest estimate, to 
fewer than 200,000, and is contained in 830 So- 
lander cases and 50 portfolios. 

The collection of Engraved Portraits is especially 
rich in the divisions of Royalty, both English and 
foreign, nobility, clergy, statesmen, naval and 
military officers, architects, authors, &c. &c., and 
has been formed as well by the purchase of many 
smaller collections entire, as by the constant addi- 
tion of single engravings. 

The Topographical Engravings comprise views 
from all parts of the world, and are arranged in 
about a hundred and fifty Solander cases, and in 
twenty-four large portfolios. They include very 
extensive illustrations of physical geography and 
geology, with many beautiful original drawings of 
volcanic action. 

The Natural History series contains large col- 
lections of all the classes of the animal kingdom, 
fossil and recent, and includes numerous original 
drawings by Donovan, Curtis, Spry, and others. 

There is, moreover, a considerable number of 
engravings of a more miscellaneous character, 
including many by the old masters. 

The following Degrees were conferred on 
Thursday morning :—. 

Ad Eundem. 
Rey. R. S. Stoney, :.” Trinity College, Dublin, 
Rev. E. C. Lowe, Lincoln. 
M.A. 
H. F. Vernon, Magdalen. 


W. F. Woolcombe 
Christ Church. 


F. W. Oliver 
A’ Mt Alington (Scholar) 
. M. Alington (Scholar , 
Rev. J. Tarver } Worcester. 
M. Noble 
Cc. W. Chaplain Magdalen Hall. 


Rev, W. Hutchins 
Rev. W. Bullock, or ie Hall. 


N. P. Thompson, St. ‘Edmund Hall. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, a notice has ap- 
peared that the Hebdomadal Council have accepted 
the amendments, or a portion of them, that were 
proposed on the Medical Degrees Statute, and that 
it will be promulgated afresh this week with the 
other Statutes on the Theological Examination 
and lodging-house regulations. ’ 

We mentioned in a late number the resolution at 
which the City Commissioners of Oxford have 
arrived, to postpone their new local Act; and re- 
ferred to the excitement that prevails upon the 
subject. It is, in fact, the jealousy of the town 
against the University that has frustrated for the 
present a very useful measure, which was coming 
before Parliament this session. Mr. Carr, who has 
made himself very conspicuous in the matter, 
carried the following rhetorical resolution, “ That, 
inasmuch as the proportion of representatives on 
behalf of the city, as set forth in the contem- 
plated Act, in the estimation of this meeting is 
inadequate and cannot be entertained, the gentle- 
men appointed to represent the city, in committee 
be requested to report this much to the University 
authorities, this meeting being deeply impressed 
that the University, as a body, cannot wish to de- 
viate from the ordinary and general principles of 
custom and practice.” ‘This is certainly what the 
House of Commons would call a reasoning motion, 
and is essentially in bad taste. The bone of con- 
tention is that the University claims to be repre- 
sented by fifteen commissioners, while the town is 
allowed twenty. It certainly appears to us that 
the University have done a very great deal in 

iving up a strong claim to an equality of votes. 

r. Carr made one good point in his speech. It 
seems that the bill is drawn with constant refer- 
ence to ten or eleven preceding acts. The speaker 
pointed out that the bill was bewildering, that it 
would require another bill to amend and explain; 

that this was quite against all present views of 
consolidating the laws. Surely, however, Mr. 
Morrell might easily correct this shortcoming. 
‘An admission more damaging to his side than 
that made by Mr. E. T. Spiers cannot be con- 
ceived—that this proportion of the representation 
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ght bea fair and just one if the city portion 
as united as the University portion; the 
by portion was made up of discordant elements 
ho would oppose each other. That is to say 
University must surrender its claims to atone 
the want of good sense and good feeling 
nong the city commissioners. If Mr. Spiers’ 
ew of a commissioner is correct, however far 
he University proportion may be lowered, in all 
oints of wisdom, energy, and influence, the Uni- 
sity will be sure of an overwhelming prepon- 
erance. Oxford has nearly inaugurated the 
slaughter of the innocents” by this bill, 
dead before it is born.” Several hundred pounds, 
ind the valuable time of valuable men, have been 
hus sacrificed, to what appears to us, as far as we 
n at present see, a narrow-minded and ungene- 
dus opposition. A very necessary piece of legis- 
ition will possibly be postponed till cholera again 
ges in our courts and alleys. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
a oe 
HE New Bisnor or Rocuesrer. — The 
imes and general rumour have already appointed 
Bishop in place of Dr. Murray, in the person of 
Dr. C. J. Vaughan, late Head Master of Harrow, 
d Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. The 
obability is that the report is correct. For 
hough Dr. Vaughan is not numbered amongst 
hose from whom Lord Palmerston and Lord 
haftesbury usually fill up the vacant seats upon 
he Episcopal bench, yet it is not unlikely that 
he Premier, himself an old Harrovian, should 
elight to do honour to the late head of his old 
thool. In fact, he has already signified his 
fiendly feeling towards Dr. Vaughan by the 
ominent part which he lately took in the meet- 


t 


ing held in compliment to that gentleman upon 


retirement from Harrow. Dr. Vaughan’s 
5 at Cambridge was a brilliant one. We 
ind him, on referring to the Cambridge Calendar, 
aven University Scholar, 1836; Porson Prize- 
, 1836 and 1837 ; Brown’s Medallist for Greek 
de and Epigrams, and Members’ Prizeman, 1837 ; 
hd bracketted with Lord Lyttleton as first of the 
llassical Tripos, and as Chaneellor’s Medallist in 
838. Dr. Vaughan is the author of several series 
f excellent sermons, and of various pamphlets on 
fferent political and social questions. With 
ward to the opinions of the new Bishop, he is 
nerally ranked among those who, since the ap- 
ance of Conybeare’s article in the Edinburgh 
pn “Church Parties,” have been designated 
broad” Churchmen. We believe him to be a 
beral and large-minded man, and his appoint- 
hent will doubtless do honour to the Government. 
here has long been a disposition to turn school- 
asters into Bishops. Jn the present instance it 
ems probable that the selection will be one to 
e satisfaction to everybody; yet at any rate 
me dioceses that we could name have of late 
pars learned from experience the misery of 
ving at their head men unacquainted with the 
ure of parish duty, and the working of the 
rochial system. 
Convocation,—The late Session of Convoca- 
bn was brought to a close on Saturday last, when 
h Houses were prorogued till Thursday the 
h day of June. It has perhaps been the busiest 
d the most important session held for many 
, that is,—with regard to the Province of 
nterbury ; with regard to that of York, Convo- 
tion is still as lifeless as ever. 
Tue Ciercy AND THE THEATRES. — The 
hureh of England Protection Society” has 
ely submitted to Dr. Phillimore a case which 
ms to have special reference to the Sunday 
ning services in the theatres. The case is as 
lows :—In the parish of A is situated a building 
hich a series of religious services has been 
ed on, such services consisting of extempore 
er, the singing of hymns, and a sermon, and 
g conducted at one time by clergymen of the 
h of England, at another time by Dissenting 
hers. The rector of the parish objects to 


within his parish, and appeals, but without suc- 
cess, to the Bishop of the diocese. The opinion 
of Dr. Phillimore is therefore requested (1) as to 
whether such services, under such circumstances, 
are illegal; (2) what remedy the rector has 
against any clergyman so offending within his 
parish. The opinion of the learned civilian was 
(1) that the services could not be legally per- 
formed by clergymen of the Church of England 
within the parish of A, and contrary to the wish 
of the rector, and that the clergymen so offending 
are liable to ecclesiastical censure and penalties ; 
(2) that in the event of obtaining no redress from 
the Ordinary, the rector must apply to the Eccle- 
siastical Court of the diocese for a citation against 
the offender; or, if this fail, make a formal ap- 
plication in writing to the Bishop to issue a com- 
mission. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


35, Bernard Street, Russell Square, W.C. 
Feb. 1860. 


Str,—I should feel extremely obliged if you 
would record among your minor notes that I am 





engaged upon a history of the English Hornbook, 
| formerly used in the dame-schools of the country 
side. 

My object in this request is to appeal to your 
readers for their kind assistance in gathering 
together the few and widely scattered facts yet 
existing on the subject. The date at which these 
hornbooks fell into disuse is one of much interest, 
and it may be possible that some who read these 
few lines may be able and willing to afford some 
information upon the topic. 

Any communications, or any hornbooks, which 
may be forwarded to me for inspection and com- 
parison with those in my possession, may be ad- 
dressed to me, either at my own residence, as 
above, or to the care of my publishers, Messrs. 
Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, or to Mr. 
Tegg, of 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. After due 
examination, they will be duly and thankfully re- 
turned to their respective owners.—I am, Sir, 
truly yours, 

K. R. H. Mackenzie, 
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NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRI- 
CAN PORT. SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 209. per dozen, 

BOT £LES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wixr «x Casa forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





BENNETT will, on the passing of the New Tariff, offer the 


Bronze, and every other description, at the full reduction of Ten 
per cent. from the present marked prices. - S 

‘As the New Tariff applies to Swiss Watches, his entire Stock of 
Watches, of every kind of Swiss manufacture, will be offered to the 
public at a similar reduction. : 

His premises having been recently enlarged, and his Stock greatly 
increased, J. Bennerr offers the full reduction off the largest possi- 
ble selection. 


BENNETT'S Watch M 
J gee fi WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheap- 


side, in gold and silver. in great variety, of every construction 
and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, 
and its correct performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joun Bennerr, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





factory, 65 & 64, Cheapsid 








ENSONS WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 


ILD WATCHES, 4 to 100Gs,_SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50Gs. 
we Two Stamps for Benson's Iliustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


free to an rt of the United Kingdom, on receipt 
Wey oF Post Office Orders. 


33 & 31, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 
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for sale an im ol 

y be hay cau “yi our customers to be 

careful, when purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on 

each packet, to copy which is felony., 





services being conducted by clergymen 





HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS 
STORY. By the Rev. flenay Cunisrmas, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
Edinburgh: Brack and Co. 


. This is a charming little story, of which the ground work is the 

picture of a curate’s Christmas, the troubles of a poor simple-hearted 

married curate, the Rev. Samuel ‘Tuquall, who works for an absent 

rector, are defined with manifest truth and with a sense of hearty 

sympathy. Poverty, nakedly represented, does not lessen the 

ignity of the man, who, during one Christmas week, is 
plunged into despair by a dismissal, but of course made, at the end 
of it, as happy and prosperous as it befits the hero of a Christmas 
tale to be. It would be well for the labourers in the church if Pro- 
fessor Christmas had the making of their Chri-tmases. This little 
volume has an earnest meaning of itsown. It has been written 
with a full knowledge of the various phases of clerical life that it 
paints, and it will win for itselfa very cordial reception from the 
public.” —Haaminer, Dec. 21th. 

“ Success has attended the attempt to blend moral teaching with 
amusing reading.” —Jilustrated London News. 

“ The Christmas book of — Christmas, though the theme is old, 
has a pleasant mark of Christmas time in its charities of feeling, 
and in its crisp and brisk literary style.""— A theneeum. 

* The sibillating title of this overwhelming irruption of ‘ Christ- 
mas’ is significant of the hiss with which the book will be 

| Some writers have the untow: accomplishment of spoiling what 
they pilfer, and of obliterating the beauties of an original they ap- 
propriate, but cannot comprehend. Some years ago a German tale 
of a village pastor's sufferings was translated with much popularity, 
and we have it now cooked up by the Rev. Professor, with a careful 
dilution of every noble thought, elevated sentiment, or strikir 
observation, Like a delicate fabric submitted to an awkwar 
laundress, the brilliant colours of the original are washed out and 
} substituted by the soap and froth characteristic of the penny-a- 
} liner, The audacity of the plagiarism excites our amazement, the 
| debility of the style, our pity, and the turpitude of the literary lar- 
ceny is exaggerated by the unskilfulness of the application. This 
latter circumstance, however, thouvh it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of the critic easy, since in the heterozeneous medley, 
whatever remains of noble and elevated sentiment belongs, of 
course, to the spirit of the original, while what is mean, fachy oud 
(This 


| 
| puerile, is evidently the copyist’s own.”—Court Circular. 
print must not be confounded with the Cour Journal.) 

It will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 
| exists, either in the German or in any translation, as \hat which the 
reviewer describes, The assertion is without any foundation, save 
n his own invention. 

“ We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Christmas practises what 
he preaches.""— Critic. 

“ This is a little volume, but big with interest. It has seldom 
been our lot to peruse a story that has so completely absorbed our 
deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most touching incidents, told 
by a master pen, that we earnestly recommend its perusal to our 
friends, especially to our youns friends, whose tenderest emotions it 
is sure to call forth in such a manner as tomake them happier and 

ter.” — Civil Service Gazette. 

“ Had this volume reached us earlier, we should have spoken of 
its merits at the time when they were most intended to be made 
known; but even though that time is passed, we cannot refrain 
from giving it the meed of praise which it deserves—both for its 
o! ject and the manner in which that object has been carried out." — 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

“ The tale is life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful philo- 
sophy. ‘The style, though simpie, is scholarly, and it is easy to 
see through the quiet humour with which it is overlaid, that in 
many instances there was no want of power to apply the lash to 
certain human weaknesses and pretensions, where nothing bas been 
sought beyond raising a hearty laugh.” — Naval and Military 
Gazette. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 12mo. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Simpli- 
fied and Explained, with PRACTICAL GEOMETRY ard 
a SUPPLEMENT. By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Wittiams and Noareare, 14, Henrietta Stre t, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Price 2s. 12mo. cloth, 


es THEATER. Modern Ger- 
man Plays for Schools, I. Eigensinn (Obstinacy), Dichter 
und Page (the Poet and the Page), with idiomatic notes and com- 
plete Vocabulary, by Dr. A. Buchheim. 





Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross | 


UTY OFF CLOCKS. — NOTICE. — J. | 


| of this volume, and this is our pleasurable task this day. We 
whole of his extensive collection of French Clocks, in Marble, Giit, | 


Witttams and Noroare, M, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





This day is published, Fep. 8vo. price 4s. 6 
Y THE SEA. POEMS. By Epmump 
Sanoarns, B.A., Trinity Halil, Cambridge. 
“ We do not wish to flatter Mr. Sandars, but we speak the truth 
when we say that we hardly know any young poet of the preseut 
day who has given more promise for the future than the Author 


heartily welcome Mr. Sandars, and we can offer much gratification 
to all who will peruse his volume.—Literary Gazette, Feb. 18, 1860. 


Macmutan and Co., 23, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Cambridge. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 
characters, and persons of benevolentintentions. An immediate an- 
swer to the inquiry may be obtained on application to RIC HARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. R. B. is enabled to exe- 
cute every description of PKI ee on vere seein som 
3 office being furnished with a large and choice assortment oj 
TYPES STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other PRESSES, and every modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF TYPES and information for authors 











WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


sent, on application, by 
Ricaarp Barrer, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


The Pale 


Newfoundland. pure and tasteless, the Light Brown, cheaper 

nd of good quality, The demand for these Oils, most highly re- 
Jed for their jicinal properties has so greatly increased, 

that Mr. Keating, being desir us to bring them within the resch of 
all ciasses, now imports direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and 


K* ATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 





from the Norwegi:n Islands. The Pale may be had in 
a at on 6d. : Pints, 2s. 6d,; Quarts, 4s. 6d. ‘The Light 
Brown, in Pints, 1s. 8d. ; Quarts, 3s. At 19, St, Paul's Churchyard. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Statis- 
ties show that £0,000 persons annually fall victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
and the Respiratory Organs. Preve: tion is at al! times better than 
cure 5 be, therefore, prepared during the wet and wintry season, 
with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Soldin 
Boxes, 1s. l4d., and Tins, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. one. 
Tuomas Kearina, ft, &¢.,79, St. Paul's Churchyard, Retail 
by all Druggis 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD g SON’S 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





1. 
New Novel by the Author of “ Adam Bede,” 


The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot, 


Author of“ Sansy of Clerical Life,” ya “ Adam Bede.”’ 
3 vols. post octavo. 


Conquest and Colonisation in North 


Africa ; coutaining the most recent information on Morocco, 
By Gronoe Wixornove Coons, Author of “ China in 1857- 
1858." In crown octavo. 


New Edition of the Library Edition of 


The History of Europe, from the Com- 


meneement of the French Revolution to the Battle of Water- 
loo. By Sir Ancuraaty Arison, Bart., D.C.L. In M4 vols. 
demy octavo, with as AN 


Lectures on Lovie. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansss, B.D., 
and Jony Verrcn,A.M. In 2 v0ls. octavo, price 24s, 


v. 
Lectures on the History of the Church of 


Scotland. By the late Rev. Joun Lee, D.D., LL.D., Principal 
of the University of aha In? vols. octavo. 


Physiology of Common Life. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘‘ Life of Goethe.” “ Sea-Side Studies,” &c. 
In 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, uniform with “ Che- 
mistry of Common Life.’ 

A cheap Edition. 

Sea-Side Studies. By George Henry 

Lewes, Author of“ Physiology of Common Life,” &c. 
VIIt. 


The Book of Farm Buildings: their Ar- | 


rangement avd Construction. 
and R. Scorr Born. 
gravings. 


Fleets and Navies, ‘ttiginally published 


in Blackwood’s Magazine. Crown 8vo. 


By Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E., 
In larze octavo, with numerous Eu- 


45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 





MR. SKEET 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


The New Novel, Too Much Alone. 


Zrole,, By ¥.G. Trarrornn. Author of‘ The Moors and the 
‘ens 


Before the Dawn: a Tale of Italian 
Life (Second Edition.) 2 vols. By Kare Carcrron. 
“‘ Tilustrates the condition of the people of Italy just previous 
to the recent struggle.’ 
Travels in Morocco, by the late James 


Richardson (the Explorerof Sahara ) Author of ‘A Mission 
to Central Africa.” 2 vols. With numerous Illustrations. 
bad Taaped for constant reference, while it presents to the general 
reader a fascinating narrative.""~ United Service Magazine. 


And early in March, 


Four Years in Burmah. By W. H. 


Mansnat1, Esq., late Editor of the Rangoon Chronicle. 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. 2's. 


Cuances J. Sxrer, 10, King William Street, Charing Cros s. 





J. F. HOPE'S NEW WORKS. 
In 2 vols. Post 8vo., price 21s. 
ISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By A. Maley. 
In 1 vol., Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. By LL.D. 


In 2 vols., Post 8vo., price 21s. 


THE OLD CHATEAU. By M. Leseuner. 


In 1 vol., Post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 


In 3 vols., post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
THE MADMAN OF ST JAMES. 
DIARY ofa PHYSICIAN. By H. E£. 
Tn 1 vol., post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
PERSUASIONS. By the Rev. T. H. Baxz, | 
St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 
In 1 vol. post &vo. price 10s. 6d. 


ZYME; or, HOW IT WORKS. By Miss 


Nonopy. 


MY 
By a Lady. 


From the 


THE RIFLE CATECHIOM. 
P. Sronz, 77th Regt. 


J. J. ¥ + Heer, 16, Great Merihorough Street. 


By Capt. C 


Now ready, 


MW, LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 


By pened Cornnwauts. Dedicated, by permission, to 


Anruvr Hart, Vintox & Co., 26, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BLACKWOOD’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—0 


| |The Manse Garden; or, the pleasant Cul- 


ture of Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Vegetables, for beauty or 
proft of the Villa andFarm. Tenth Thousand, with numerous 
Additions and Improvements. By Rev. Dn. Parrrson. Crown 
| 8vo., cloth 1s. 6d. 


Tinsel; or, Gold, a Fireside Story. B 


Journ Vi Vane, Aaa of Tales for the Twilight. Feap. of 7" 
clot 


Days at Muirhead; or, the Lessons of 


Little Olive’s Midsummer Holidays. Feap. 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d. 


Men who have Made Themselves, A 


Book for Boys. Numerous Illustrations and Portraits. Large 
feap. 8y0., 3s. 6d. (post free). 
WHENCE THEY STARTED ; 
HOW THEY JOURNEYED; 
WHAT THEY REACHED; 


| This work is issued with the view of exciting in the youn, 
spirit of noble emulation, and a desire for true greatness. The 
| lives of upwards of thirty men who have distinguished themselves 
in Science, Literature, and Travel, are told with spirit. It will 
be found to be the best book of the kind ever issued. 
“ We have read this book with unalloyed pleasure and with sin- 
| eere delight. A collection of characters as attractive as it is in- 


This Day, 9s. 
N THE PEROGOTST a DISCOVERY; 
ELL DDE RS. Master of Ta Trinity y cat college, Camirtge, Te _ 
be yey Be dey completion ~. the Third Edi “The Busty 


By the same Author, 
HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, 
The Third Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s. 


NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: be- 


ing the Second Part of a Third Edition of “ The Philosoph 
Inductive Sciences.” With Large Additions, 7s. of the 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being 


the First Part of a Third Edition of** The Philosophy of the Indue- 
tive Sciences. Two Volumes with Large ‘Additions 14s. ~ J 


London: JOHN W. PARKER & SON, West Strand. 








Seventh Edition, with upwards of 100 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
PAMEAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By the 


late Bisuop Sraniey. 
London : Jonny W. Parger and Son, West Strand. 


Complete in Two Volumes, Two Pounds, 


HYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHY- 
SLOLOGY of MAK. With nuserane Original he 
tions. By R. B. Topp, M.D., F.R.S., an . Bowman, F.R.S 

King’s College, London. 


London : Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








telligent, and as fascinating in its study as it will prove valuable 
in its acquisition. We earnestly and justly this 
volume to the attention of the reader.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


The Lion of War; or, the Pirates of Loo 


Chow: a Tale of the * Chinese Seas for Youth. By F. C. 
Anmsrrona, Esq. Numerous Illustrations. Large feap., 
3s. 6d 


Lucy Neville and her Schoolfellows, By 
od and ange geo Kirsy. Illustrated on tinted paper. 

8 th, 3: 

oy Do justice, ges a and walk humbly with thy God.” 


The Discoveries of Columbus, and the 


English in America, including concise narratives of the first 
settlements formed by our own countrymen in that important 
continent, taken from the most authentic sources. y 

rv. H.P. Dunster. Large feap 8vo. Numerous L[ilustra- 
tions, 4s, 6d., cloth. 


India, China, and Japan, 


By Bayard 


Taylor. Edited and enlarged by F. Pars 
ao, td. (Being the Sixth *oluae | in Blachwood’s Monthy 
uibrary ). 


Sea-Drift. By Vice-Admiral Robinson, 
Author of Harry Everyn. Railway wrapper, 2s. 


The Seven Sisters of Sleep. Crown 8vo., 


cloth, plates. (Shortly. 


Influence; or, the Sisters. By Albyn 


Locke. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Alive or Dead: a Tale of St. Crispin’s 
Parish. By Cuartes Howest. Crown 8vo.,cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


Lichtenstein ; or, the Outlaw of Wurtem- 


berg: a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, from the German of 
Haorr. By Ex:ryor M. Swann. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5:. 


The Stepmother ; or, Will She be a Nun? 


By Frorence. Crown 8yvo., cloth, price 5s. 


Maria Graham; or, the Old Home and the 


New. By Ceci Spencer. Crown 8vo., cloth. 3s. 6d. 
London : cre BLackwoop, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
N E W 
BY 


To be had at all the Libraries. 
London : Cuartes Wesrerton, Hyde Park Corner. 





RELATION §. 





NORWAY. 
Now ready, in cloth, price 2s. 
M* NORSKE NOTE BOOK; or, A Month 
| in Norway. 
London : Crarres barteri Hyde Park Corner. 








Now ready, price 5s. 
ESCRIPTIVE and EXPLANATORY 
ES on the MORNING 
| the poe oF Gouos be rept and EVENING SERVICES of 
By the Rev. I. E. GOLDING, M.A. 
London : Caaries Wesrerron, Hyde Park Corner. 





Now ready, price 12s. each. 


| THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE, ann THE 
ISTRATION OF SCINDE.—HISTORIES 
THEM. By the late GENERAL SIR W.F.P. STOR eK cB. 
“ The historian of the Peninsular War Regs even his pen for 
his brother's sake, to write the Nom gg | Pe le, and so wholly 
must his heart have been in the task, that his alleged preference of 
this work to his great achievement is not quite incredible.” — Times. 
London : Cuantes Wesrerron, Hyde Park Corner. 





Just published, in two vols. feap. 8vo. price 10s. 
LIZABETH: A STORY THAT DOES 
PP END IN MARRIAGE. From the German of 
“ The most truthful Ras beautiful represen: 
fi be olny life ought to be that we have ever ee whieh 
London : Ribas, Mamenans ant Ot 3 Edinburgh: R, Grawr 
Ne 











Eighth Edition, with Illustrations, 5s. 


ALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


By Acnes Sraicktann. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Octavo, 9s. 


ALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 


with Annotations by Ricsarn Wuarery, D.D., 
Archbishop of x bub lin. 
Lately published, 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY; with 


Annotations by the Arcusisnop or Dunnin. 78. 
DR. PALEY’S WORKS: a Lecture by the 
Axcanisnor op Dustin. 1s. 
mdon : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Octavo, 16s. 


EORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. 


By Avevustus Granvitte Srapreton. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Crown Octavo, 9s. 
ME? OF ELIBANK; AND OTHER 
j TALES. 


By the same Author, 10s. 6d. 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; or, the First 
Hosier | oy his Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen 
Za . 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Roan, red edges, 3s. 
IGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE. 
Compiled by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
Lately published, Second Edition, 2s, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOLY WEEK. 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London : Jonn W. Parken and Son, West Strand. 


A NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
Foolscap octavo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 


HE OLD COAL-PIT; or, the Adventures of 


Richard pacer of in — of his Own Way. By E.J. May, 
Author of * Louis’ School-Days. 


| 
| London : Joun W. Sience and Son, West Strand. 











BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR MARCH. 


OsD RUSENT S MEMORIALS OF 


AMPDEN, HIS PARTY AND TIMES. Fourth edition 
Ee ath a le of the Author, and copious Index. llus- 
trated with twelve fine portraits. Post 8vo.cloth. 5s. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, \ w. ~ 





EW TALE. — THE SHADOW IN IN THE 
own itl a be oun he rg gntee fod gL ted o Barter, 
1s. Monthly. 


London : W. Kenr and Co., and all Bovkeolions. 





W. C, BENNETT'S POEMS. 
Price 1s., just published. 


RY MAY, AND Bie a POEMS ON 


UEEN ELEANOR'S "VENGEANCE, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 3s. 6d. 


Gores BY A SONG- WRITER. 
Honprep. 3s. 6d. 
London : Caarpman & Hatt, in, Piccadilly. 


First 





L SERMONS. . By the Rev. R. 
L SER e 
ga nr tee of St. Peter’ calles, Radley, Berks. 


Oxford: T. and G.Suameron, London: Warrraker and Co. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—O— 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


CsErx GILLOTT begs most respectfully to | 
1 World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ublie porn hy that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
nery for making teel me = R “ accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has a new series of his 
useful productions, which for eneuiaames « OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, woe ey in price, he believes willin- 
sure universal nd defy 
Each Pen bears the i impress vot his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one 
gross each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 
ti ue uest of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J.G. has 
nt uced 








WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different de 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable ; & Co. 


Dealers in Steei Pens._Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
prcoplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 

mended for the fullowing peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 

_ of application : 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 

_riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 

the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 

E without | the: slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our mand ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
nd in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
ith the same comfort, obtain from auy other apparatus or truss as 
from that which we have the hirhest satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending.” —Church an State Gazette. 


Pocommmaptet by the following eminent Surgeons :— William 
. Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
"s College Hospital, &e. ; es G. Gu 
UrEeon tothe Yo Westminster Ophthaim: ta 
an, .8., Assistant Surgeon to King’ 8 College, Hospital ; 
7. A Callaway, Esq. Senior Assistant Su n to Guy's Hos, ital: W. 
er lson, Esq..  aaraeoe to the Meade en Hospital ; Blizard 
» F.R.S., Surgeon to 
9q-, ‘Surgeon-in-Chief to the “Metropolitan ‘olice Force ; 
ton Key, oy > Surgeon to Prince Albert 


mus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. ? 
A descriptive circular may be had by Post, and the Truss (which 


not fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cireum- | 


ence of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,2\s., 26s. 6d.,and 3ls.6d. Postage, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 67..42s., and 528. 6d. Postage, |s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical ‘Truss, 4/s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 


—— orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
iecadi 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e.— 
The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
aculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC Lope COMPRESSIBLE, and 
it invention for giving efficient at rmanent support in all 
NESS andSWELL ING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
AINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex- 
is drawn on Lys an ordinary stocking. Price from 
. each ; postag, 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
‘ LONDON 
Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


JOHNSON informs the above that he is open | 


om with any amount of GROUND WHITE 


BEAD a oad 8 

Serger J. vind and Paints are recommended to the 
d nga Bid re body, covers better, and — to work 
n any other, and will retain colour in any clim: 

All orders to to be addressed to J. JOHNSO 





[FOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 
[i —DETERMINATION OF BLOOD TO THE HEAD, 
SY, APUPLEXY.— The daily press abounds with sudden 
ths, chiefly resulting from these diseases. never come on 
men ily: je eg! ce sae eee ied d their advent ; 
~ may assuredly be y timely use of Hollo- 
fay's hy os po ‘which raw a blood from the head. The 
intment sh. rubbed into the nape and sides of the neck 
ice a day: while the Pills are being taken. The Pills and Oint- 
ae ne soumet odin circulation, pemare the | mae gi and over- 
jusness. After regulating the these 
i Zem whol ae (Gperation the entire 7 organ i ane 
om the entire is rendere 

ring the before the threatened ai od 





HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
e flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
iv oe under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
t ing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 

or distant from tne Burner ; is pe dad. 5 simple in construc- 

3  contiting of a double chamber, the inner orated, covered 

h a diaphragm, giving action be ap met valve Frice 3s. each, 

sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in po: 


W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Powe ry London, W.C. 


| securely packed in 
Old F Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained only at | 





e London Hospital: W.J. | 


; Robert Liston, Esq., | 
.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss society; | 





b4'4 PAINTS at Five per Cent. lower thanthe | 
Lead and P: 


‘Kew v Bridge, Brent- | 


PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISEEY. 
ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 


HISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE W oe 
OME. a TAR SUPERIOR t tothe finest FRENCH BRANDY 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 
low spirit 
The PRINCE'S USQUEBAUGH, a muc pewe teg 
and delicious spirit 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D. 4 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .. 20s. ” 
Two police of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, we Street, Strand, W.C. 


15s. per gallon 


j) AU-DE- VIE. _This Pure PAL E BRANDY, 


though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 
be though free from acidity, and very superior to recent te pee 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 31s. per 
n a case for the country, 35s. HENRY BRET tT, 


their Distillery. 


PORTO. _AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
high character, 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 
will be much approved. 


HENRY BRETT & Co., Importers, 


TRADE MARK, 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tas Lancer Srares, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


It is respectfully announced that to any application by letter, 
Brown and Porson forward the address (for any village or town in 
the Three Kingdoms) of Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply their 
Corn Flour at the usual price. Where any similar article is substi- 
tuted or forced into sale upon Bouson's." of being “the same thing,” 
or ** as gi ~~ Pa yt and Porson "s.” if the shame, address and 
d are wili be greatly 


BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers to HerMajesty the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 








| al 





HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 
TIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 stamps. 
Apply direct to W. Atronp Lxovp, Portland Road, London, W. 


NFANT NURSERY, 
CHATHAM. 


BROMPTON, 


The object of the above Institution is to receive and maintain 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during Ithe day, and 
thus afford an opportunity to the Mothers to assist in supporting 
themselves. 


Parnoness. 
I.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-Parronesses : 

The Duchess of Roxburghe. | Fady Jones, Crammer Hall, Fa- 
The Countess of Darnley. am. 

wager Countess of Win- | } Lady Bingham, 

chelsea and Nottingham. | Lodge, Ringw 
Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. | Lady Smith, liyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 


ComMitrex : 
Mrs. Bradford. i . Lang. 
Mrs. Connelly. | . Lovell. 


Mrs. Cooke. } . Parke. “ 

Mrs. Ellis. | . Newton Phillips. 
rs. Easken . Pope. 

Mrs. pie Fielding. Mrs. Roney. 

Mrs. Fincham, . Sandham. 

+ haa Goldamith. . Schaw. 


C. Green. Mra M . Williams. 
Mrs. Kitred Wright. 


Treasurer. 
Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 
Tfon. Men. Orricer. How. Secretary. 
H. Weeks, Esq. Rey. Daniel Cooke. 

Tats Institution was opened in January last; the Committee have 
therefore had abundant hg ps xe yh of testing its usefulness : and 
they are now thankful to be able to re to those friends who 
have already contributed to its support, that it has succeeded be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations. 

Sinceits opening, - E:oury Inrants, of from two months to 
four years of nm received into the Nursery, which is 


Mrs. Jenkins. 


| open daily from halfpast tix i in the morning until seven o'clock in 
| the evening, Satu 


ys and Sundays excepted. A Matron and three 
assistants are in charge of the infants, whilst the mothers have 


| been brought under the notice of the Committee, provided with 


suitable employment, and thus put in a way of contributing to 
their own support. 


As stated by His Rovat Hriouness rar Doxe or Camanioor, in 


| his opening remarks at the meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, (on 


behalf of the Central Association,) February 10vh, 1858 : — 
“ The object in view. is not to encourage sloth and idleness, not 


| to say to the families of Soldiers ‘ you have nothing tu do, you need 


take no care of yourselves, you needn't look to your conduct, or to 
the mode in which you are to gain a livelihood ;’ but the object 


| will be to encourage the honest and hard- working, to obtain em- 


ployment for such as are in a position to work for their living, and 
to — the chiidren of the Association to School.” 





HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 

Bae, Gerelin’ 's Patent), bining the f Meta! 

ead h the era a a . Spring Seuees at less than hair 
. cy ceed = best and most comfortab e 
og ee ‘ invaluahie for hot climates; cannot 


a by W. H. Kanwaor, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 








The d dition and appearance of the children who 
have Pa received into the Nursery is most grati‘ying: with 
additional means, your Committee hope to extend its usefulness ; $ 
they therefore ——_ it to the generous sz eupethy of all who 

are interested in the welfare of our brave Soldiers and Sailors, 
firmly believing that’ they will cheerfully contrivute to the sup- 
post of an Institution which seeks to benedt their Intant Children, 

portion, of whom die in infancy than amonxst any other 
elass, chiefly it to be feared from the want of proper 


sa care and 
R 


Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C 


Heathfield | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGEN- 
CIES, ON OR BEFORE Isr MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 1860, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Ist MARCH, 1865. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
Heap Orrice :—26, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to 
| the members of the Society. The last division took place at Ist 
March, 1359, and from the results of it is taken the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 

A Ponicy ror 21000, paren Ist Saisie 1932, 

Is now increased to £1654 9s. i¢. Supposing the age of the Assured 
| at the date of entry to have been 40, these Additions may be sur- 
rendered to the Society for a present payment of £363 i7s. 8d., or 
such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the 
Policy, but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 1s., 
and, in both cases, the Pulicy would receive future triennial ad li- 

tions. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO 85,272,367 
| THE ANNUAL REVENUE . + £187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from ar 
Contributions of Members) 1,194,657 
ROBT. cunts’ TIE, PET 
WM. aaa Sec <9 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, POULTRY, E 
ARCH. Be RITCHIE Agent. 


(Estapiismep 1841. | 
\ EDICAL INVALID & GENE RAL LIFE 
4 


OFFICE, 25, Pali Mall, London.—Empowered by special 
Act of Parliament. 
At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 
2ith November, 1859, 1t was shown that on the 30th June last, — 
The Number of Policies in force y was . 6,110 
The Amount Insured was . e "2, 601,925 10s. Sd. 
The AnnualIncome was . . . «121,263 7s. 7d, 





The new business transacted during the last 5 years amounts to 
2,482,798 lés. lid., showing an average yearly amount of new 
business of nearly 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has pai for Caine by death, since its establishment 
in 1841, no less a sum than €503,6 

HEALTHY stiieihdeicieunie are effec'ed at home or abroad 
at as moderate rates as the most recent data will allow. 

INDIA.—Officers in the Army and Civilians proceeding to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos 
sible facility 1s afforded for the transaction of business in India. 

NAVAL MEN AND MASTER M ARINERS are assured at 
equitable rates for life, or for a voyage 

VOLUNTEERS.—No extra cheng for persons serving in any 
Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given for residence 
in the Colonies, &c., than by most other Companies, 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically constructed tables 
based on extensive data, and a reduction in the premium is made 
| when the causes for an increased rate of premium have cease’ 

STAMP DUTY. -Policies issued free of every charge but the 
| premiums. 








Every information may be obtained at the chief office, or on ap- 
plication to any of the Society's agents. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ne LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 





Policies issued by this Society, now, on srrone Minsummen, 1860 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-Firras, on 80 Pee Cent., of the Prorit 
at rag Next Disrrisvrtion in JaANvARY, 1863, 

Profits divided at iutervals of Five Years. 

Agents are appointed in all the provincial towns, of whom Pro- 


spectuses may be obtained. 
C. H. LIDDERD . 
stuary. 
pRize MEDAL LIQUID HAIR 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 
SCENTLESS, 


In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direet from E. F. ANGD ALE’S 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C 





DYE. 


“ Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 
ordinary productions of modern chemistry.” —Jlustrated London 
Newa, July 19, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s 
Laboratory by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The Lancet will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th , 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Post free for Two Stamps. 


7 r yr 
XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of an 
Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, being the 

re corded experience of 20 years’ special practice in Great Britain, 
france, and America—with evidence of the actual siecle of the 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated NEW LOCAL KEME- 
DIES, with the adjuncts of Consiitutional Treatment not yet 
generally known, even by the medical faculty of the British Em- 





ire, but which have been recently introduced into England. Sent 
Pree ree on receipt of two ages = pd tage, &c., by W. HILL, 
Dali contains fo uote, E ~square, London, W 

1 till Two, and Six to Eight 
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Now offered at the following reduced Terms. Price for a single Portrait, 5s.; for a selection of ten- Portraits, 21. 2s. ; 
Sor a complete Set, 101. 


PORTRAITS 


OF EMINENT 


NATURALISTS, &c. 


CALLED THE “ IPSWICH PORTRAITS,” 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE RANSOME, F.L.S. 





Dedicated, with Permission, to Her. Majesty the Queen, any HRB. 


the Prince Consort. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G., F.R.S. President of British Association for the Advancement of Science, &e. &e. &e. 


GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 

GEORGE ALLMAN, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., M.R.1.A, &c., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Dublin, Author of “ Biological Contributions,” ** Report on Fresh-water Polyzoa,” &c. 

DAVID THOMAS ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S. and G.S., late Professor of Geology in King's Col- 
ledge, Author of “ The Arcient World,” “ Elementary Course of Geology,” &c. 


ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.R.1LA., Sec. R.Z.S., Director of the Dublin University Museum, 
Secretary to the Queen's University in Ireland, Author of Papers on the Phocide, Cephalopoda, 
Fossil Oxen, and Fossil Bears found in Ireland. 

SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &e., late Director-General of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the United Kingdom, Author of “ Researches in Theoretical Geology,” 
“ The Geological Observer,”’ &c. 

THOMAS BELT, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society, Author of “ History of British 
Reptiles,” “ British Crustacea,” &c. 

SIR JOHN BOILEAU, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President of the Zoolozical Society. 


CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, PRINCE OF CANINO, Author of “Fauna Italica,” 
“ Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology,” &c. 


JAMES SCOTT BOWERBANK, LL.D., F.K.S.. 


L.S., and G.S., Author of “ Fossils, Fruits, and 
Seeds,” &c. 


Hon. Sec. of Paleontological Society. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF BRISTOL, F-R.S. 
ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L., F.B.S., &c., Author of “ Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz,” &c. 


VERY REV. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D.,’F.R.S., L.S., and G.3., Corr. Mem. Inst. Ir., 
Author of“ Reliquiz Diluvianz,” “ Bridgewater Treatise,” &c. 


WILLIAM CARPENTER, M_D., F.R.S., and G. 
on the Microscopic Structure of Shells,” &c. 


SIR WILLIAM CUBITT, F.R.S., M.R.1.A., F.R.A.S., &e. 
JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., Author of“ British Entomology.” 
EDWARD DOUBLEDAY, F.L.S., Author of * The Genera of Lepidoptera.” 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., V.P.R.S., and G.S., Author of “ Journal of a Naturalist,” “ Origin 
of Species,”’ &c. 


MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F-R.S.. Fullerian Professsior of Chemistry in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Author of “Chemical Manipulation,” and numerous Papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 


8., Author of “ Animal Physiology,” “ Report 


EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S. and GS., late Regius Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, Author of“ History of British Star-fisher,” “ Essay on the Origin of the British 
Fauna and Flora,” &c. 


EDWARD FORSTER, F.R.S., V.P.L.S., Author of Papers on British Botany. 
JOHN GOU!I D, F.R.S. and L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe,” “ Birds of Australia,” &c. 


ROBFRT EDMOND CRANT, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in 
Univ. rsity Coilege, Author ci “ Outlines of Comparative Anatomy,” &c. 

JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S. and L.S., Keeper of the Zoological Department of the British 
Museum. Author of several Zoological Papers. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society, Author of 
“ History of British Sea-weeds,” “ The Sea-side Book,” &c. 

REV. J. 8. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., and G.S., Professor of Botany, Cambridge, President of 
the Ipswich Museum, Author of “ Principles of Descriptive and Physiological Botany,” &c. 

REV. DR. HINDS, Bishop of Norwich. 

SIR WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, D.C.L., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, Author of “ The British Flora,” * Curtis's Botanical Magazine,” &c. 

JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., Author of “ The Botany of the 
Antarctic Voyage.” 

SIR WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart., F.R.S.E, and L.S 
“ Contributions to Ornithology,” &c. 

REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., L.S, and G.S 
mology,” “ Bridgewater Treatise,” &c. 

GENERAL SIR EDWARD KERRISON, Bart., K.C.B. 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., and L.S., Professor of Natural History in New College, 
London, Translator of Schieiden's “ Principles of Scientific Botany.” 


., &e., Author of “ The Naturalist’s Library,” 


.» Author of “ An Introduction to Ento- 








} 


t 
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JOUN LEE, LL.D., F.R.A.S., Author of “ Antiquarian Researches in the Ionian Islands,” and 
Founder of the Hartwell Observatory. 


JOHN LINDLEY, Phil. D., F.R.S. and L.S., Prosessor of Botany, Univ. Coll., London. Author of 
“ The Vegetable"Kingdom,” “ School Botany,” &c. 
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